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has approached Germany with a view to arranging 

if possible for the abandonment of the submarine 
“blockade” on the understanding that food imports 
should be distributed amongst the civilian population 
of Germany under the supervision of American consuls. 
We do not know what authority there is for this state- 
ment, but there does not seem to us to be very much in 
the idea. Whether or not it is to our interest to place 
food on the list of absolute contraband is a question 
which we discuss elsewhere. But, whatever may be 
decided on that point, it is clearly a matter of complete 
indifference to us whether the imported food goes direct 
to the army or, being reserved for civilians, sets free 
home-grown food supplies for the army. Moreover, it 
is impossible for us to offer any sort of guid pro quo for 
the abandonment of a policy which we regard as frankly 
piratical. If that policy is permissible under any cir- 
cumstances and if we give Germany ground for believing 
that it is in any degree effective as a weapon against us, 
it would be absurd to suppose that she would not find in 
the near future some other excuse for employing it again. 
To begin to negotiate on the subject would be precisely 
as foolish as it ever is to begin to negotiate with a 
blackmailer. 


ve has been stated this week that the United States 


* * * 


The bombardment of the forts at the mouth of the 
Dardanelles can hardly have been otherwise than 
seriously intended. Defended by a first-class Power the 
Straits might prove to be impregnable, but under existing 
conditions there is no reason to suppose that they cannot 
be forced if we and our Allies are prepared to make the 
necessary effort. If all the forts can be silenced, as the 
first two appear to have been, the European shore may 





be captured up to a point well within the Sea of Marmora 
and once captured could be held against a large army by 
a comparatively small force having the command of the 
sea to secure its communications. It should then be 
possible for the Allied Fleet to enter the Sea of Marmora 
and, having swept it clear of mines, to compel the 
surrender of Constantinople (with the control of the 
Bosphorus) by threat of bombardment. Such, at all 
events, we hope is the programme which is about to be 
put into operation. 
* * * 

The attitude of Japan towards China as indicated in 
the demands which she is pressing at Pekin is un- 
doubtedly causing a great deal of uneasiness in this 
country as well as in America; and the anxiety of those 
who are interested in the subject is not lessened by the 
resolute refusal of Sir Edward Grey to give any official 
information or by the fact that the cable censorship is 
preventing any definite news reaching the British 
public. From the inadequate account of Japan’s 
demands which has come through, it would appear 
that she proposes to make hay while the sun shines, and, 
taking advantage of the embarrassments both of her 
friends and of her foes, not only to oust all commercial 
competitors in the most important Chinese markets, 
but to assert something like a suzerainty over the 
Chinese Empire. It has been suggested that this 
account comes from tainted Chinese sources and should 
not be relied upon, but as there has been no denial 
issued we may safely assume its substantial accuracy. 
Moreover Japan does not intend, it now appears, to 
hand back Kiao Chau to China, alleging that she was 
released from her undertaking to do so by Germany's 
refusal to surrender the port without a struggle. Con- 
sidering that the undertaking was addressed not to 
Germany but to the world at large and was given out 
here on the authority of the Press Bureau after it had 
become clear that the Germans proposed to defend 
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Kiao’ Chau (if, indeed, there could ever have been any 
doubt on the point), there is no escaping the conclusion 
that the British public has been hoaxed, 

* + * 


We may refrain from definitely accusing Japan of 
bad faith until we know how much of the responsibility 
for the deception rests with the authorities who, in 
August, as now, controlled the channels of news from 
the Far East. But in any case there can be no excuse 
for the deliberate refusal of the Foreign Office to allow 
us to know what is going on. We all admit the necessity 
of the censorship for the purpose of controlling, and, 
if needs be, suppressing, news affecting military opera- 
tions; but there are no military operations going on in 
the Far East, and the suppression of news from that 
quarter is, therefore, an abuse of powers which were 
given for another purpose. It is merely another example 
of that foolish fear of publicity and anxiety to “ doctor ”’ 
public opinion that has already led in other connections 
to more misunderstandings in neutral countries than 
any free discussion could possibly have caused. In the 
present instance if no news at all had been allowed to 
be published the object of preventing public uneasiness 
might have been secured, but, asTit is, the use of the 
censorship merely serves to confirm the most serious 
apprehensions. The general impression in this country 
is certainly that Japan, with the traditional slimness of 
the Oriental, has stolen a march on us all. 

cod * * 


The current issue of that admirable quarterly the 
Round Table contains a very weighty appeal for the 
reversal of the Government’s decision with regard to 
the holding of an Imperial Conference this year. It is 
pointed out that the Dominions are not only entitled 
by virtue of the part they are taking in the war to be 
consulted as to the objects which are to be secured by 
our joint efforts, but that after a full discussion at the 
last Conference they were given the most definite 
pledges that in all questions of foreign affairs affecting 
their interests an opportunity of personal consultation 
(as distinguished from consultation by correspondence) 
should be afforded to them. It is not physically 
possible, nor, indeed, would it be desirable, that at 
the actual time when the peace negotiations are being 
carried on the Dominions should be continuously 
consulted, or that the British plenipotentiaries should 
be responsible to anybody but the Imperial Govern- 
ment. What is, therefore, clearly necessary is a full 
exchange of opinions beforehand with regard to all 
the various obligations which the Empire must contract 
under the future settlement ; for it is obvious that that 
settlement, whenever it comes, will not only deal with a 
number of colonial questions in which the Dominions 
are directly interested, but will determine the policy 
and expenditure upon armaments of the whole Empire 
for a long time to come. 

* * * 


Naturally the Conference would discuss no other 
business, and the ceremonial part of its normal pro- 
gramme would be reduced to a minimum or altogether 
omitted. But as to the desirability of its meeting for 
the one single purpose referred to we find it hard to see 


how there can be two opinions. If anything could 
shake the remarkable unity which has been apparent 
throughout the Empire during the past few months 
it would be the failure of the Imperial Government 
to realise and admit the right of the Dominions to a voice 
in the settlement proportionate to the sacrifices which 
they have made. Their Governments have, of course, 
accepted Mr. Harcourt’s intimation that the holding of a 
Conference this year would not be convenient, and, 
however much they may desire to come to London to 
inform themselves of all the conditions of the problem 
and to put their views before the Imperial Government, 
they are not likely to press the point. It rests, therefore, 
with public opinion in this country to make itself felt 
and to overcome the natural disinclination of Ministers 
to face the possibility of any interruption of their 
executive duties. The question has nothing to do with 
party, and would appear to be one eminently suitable 
for the interference of the Leader of the Opposition. 


* * * 


The failure of the Government to realise what a con- 
siderable increase in the cost of living means to the work- 
ing-class population, and how necessary it was and is 
that prompt measures should be taken to deal with the 
emergency, has led to some very serious results. Mr. 
Asquith, having announced the impotence of the Govern- 
ment to stem the rise in prices, the workers have been 
driven to the only course remaining to them—that of 
demanding higher wages ; and from all over the country 
we hear of strikes and rumours of strikes. The demand 
of the engineers on the Clyde for a rise of 2d. an hour 
having been refused by the employers, the men stopped 
work at the end of last week—against the advice, it 
may be noted, of their officials. On Monday 10,000 
of them, mostly engaged on extremely urgent work 
for the Admiralty, were idle. At the Wolsingham 
Steelworks there has been a strike of skilled mechanics ; 
at the Elswick works of Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth 
there is also trouble; and in Liverpool a large number 
of carters have stopped work. Elsewhere serious strikes 
are threatening or have already begun. In some cases 
the immediate cause of the dispute is the employment 
of Belgian refugees or other unskilled labour at low wages 
to do work for which skilled labour at good wages has 
hitherto been engaged. But what in general we are 
witnessing is merely the old phenomenon of “ labour 
unrest ’’ following on a fall in “ real wages.” 


* * * 


It is true, of course, that the wages of a great many 
workers have been increased. The Scottish railways 
have now come into line with the British, and all over 
the country railwaymen earning less than 25s. a week 
are getting an additional 3s. and those earning more 
than 25s. an additional 2s. The Admiralty dockyard 
workers have obtained rises of from 6d. to 2s. a week. 
The Port of London Authority has granted for the 
duration of the war increases of 3s. a week for per- 
manent labourers and 6d. a day for “ B”’ labourers. 
In Liverpool the dockers and coal-heavers are to get 
an extra Is.a day ; in Hull the regular dock hands have 
obtained rises of 2s. and 8s. a week; whilst those em- 
ployed by the Manchester Ship Canal have been offered 
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an extra 6d. a day. About 12,000 woolcombers in 
Bradford have secured increases of Is. and 2s. a week 
under a new agreement. The engineers (including 
engineers’ labourers) on the north-east coast are receiving 
an extra 4s. a week and 10 per cent. on piece rates. 
Even agricultural labourers in some places, especially 
in Scotland, have secured advances. But it is not 
enough that certain sections of the wage-earners should 
be enabled in this way to avoid a degradation of their 
standard of life; the increase should be universal with 
a view to safeguarding the economic position and the 
physical efficiency of the entire working class. 


* * * 


The Government has been roused sufficiently to 
appoint “an impartial tribunal” to investigate and 
(in effect) adjudicate as promptly as possible on all 
disputes. The tribunal consists of Sir George Askwith, 
with a representative of the Admiralty and another of 
the War Office. The prevention of stoppages is there- 
fore likely to be its primary concern and the wage- 
earners May count on a sympathetic hearing. But 
it would enormously simplify matters if the Government 
were to announce that prima facie all wages below 25s. 
ought to be raised by at least 20 per cent. to meet the 
increased cost of living. Such a declaration would 
certainly be in accordance with the moral sense of the 
community and would probably lead to the settlement 
of the whole question in a very short time. The Govern- 
ment ought also, as we pointed out last week, to urge 
the local authorities to raise the wages of their employees 
and ought itself to deal with all those workers whose 
incomes are legally fixed by the Trade Boards. In 
the meantime, we hope that every Trade Union branch 
will take energetic action. It may be unpatriotic to 
strike under present circumstances, especially in the 
case of men employed on Government contracts, but 
it certainly is not unpatriotic to put forward claims for 
the consideration of the new tribunal; and we trust 
that in every case where increases have not already 
been secured this will be done. The workers have no 
more urgent duty to themselves or to the community 
than to preserve their family Standard of Life. 


* * * 


We are enabled to publish this week one of a remark- 
able series of articles written by Sir Roger Casement 
for private circulation among his friends long before 
the present war was thought of, and now collected and 
published in America by Prof. Kuno Meyer. Many 
of Sir Roger’s friends have tried to find excuses for his 
recent conduct and to explain it as due to sentiments 
of nationalism which, however exaggerated and mis- 
taken in their practical expression, were not incom- 
patible with the reputation of an honourable man. 
It was even rumoured (as mentioned some time since 
in these columns) that he had resigned his pension 
before entering the field of Irish politics. But 
these articles dispose of all such apologia. For they 
make it perfectly clear that for years Sir Roger Case- 
ment has been working with all the zeal of a fanatical 
hatred for the destruction of the country in whose 
service he was ostensibly engaged. The year in which 





he wrote the article which we reproduce was the very 
year (1911) in which he accepted a knighthood from the 
British Crown. He remained in the British service 
until 1913 and continued to draw his pension until it 
was stopped a few weeks ag». 


* * * 


We have not hitherto commented upon the trial and 
sentence in Petrograd of M. Bourtseff because, in con- 
mon with a great many other people, we ventured to 
hope that the proceedings might turn out to have been 
a mere formality to be followed by a pardon. But 
as the weeks pass that hope fades and it is now necessary 
to face the fact that the Russian Government is not con- 
cerned to pay the smallest tribute of respect, even 
during the period of the war, to the liberal sentiments 
of her allies. For on this matter, although little may 
be said, there are, we believe, no two opinions either in 
this country or in France or Belgium. The facts are 
that M. Bourtseff, who has long been resident as an 
exile in Paris and who was largely responsible for the 
exposure of several Russian agents provocateurs, includ- 
ing the notorious Azeff, set out for Russia immediately 
on the outbreak of the war for the purpose of offering 
himself as a volunteer. In a manifesto published as a 
letter in the London Times he appealed to all parties 
in Russia to sink their differences and support the 
Government. On his arrival in Petrograd he was 
arrested, tried in secret and sentenced, on February 3rd, 
to deportation to Siberia. These proceedings having 
been gone through, the Russian Government was 
obviously presented with a magnificent opportunity 
of conciliating democratic opinion in Russia and abroad 
at practically no cost to itself by a dramatic pardon. 
If that chance has been missed one can only conjecture, 
since the charge was one of lése-majesté, that the Tsar 
himself may have had something to do with it. In any 
case it is a slap in the face for Western opinion. 


* * * 


A Dublin correspondent writes: Lord Wimborne’s 
arrival in Ireland last week was made the occasion of a 
remarkable editorial in the Freeman's Journal (Feb. 18th) 
in which the new Lord-Lieutenant was, in effeet, warned 
not to attempt to play any tricks with Home Rule. 
The superficial tone, of course, was one of complete 
confidence, but it was plainly one of those articles which, 
by dint of emphatically declaring that a politician will 
follow a certain course, convey the fear that he will do 
the opposite unless the screw is kept on him. Lord 
Wimborne is warned against the blandishments of 
Dublin Tories, and told that he will have more to fear 
from their “ caresses’ than from the boycott inflicted 
on Lord Aberdeen. The satisfactory state of Ireland, 
especially with reference to the war, was then described, 
with the pointed addendum that nothing could destroy 
it except any hint of “unfaith’’ on the matter of Home 
Rule. Finally, Lord Wimborne was reminded that he 
comes to ratify the settlement made between the two 
nations. The obvious suspicion of Lord Wimborne 
shown in this official Nationalist pronouncement has its 
counterpart in the delight of Dublin Tories at Lord 
Aberdeen’s departure, and their (privately) avowed 
hopes of “ capturing "’ the new Viceroy. 
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HOW FAR SHOULD WE GO; 


T is becoming fashionable to say that international 
I law is dead; and so far as it deals with the rela- 
tions of one belligerent to another, the saying is 
nine-tenths true. But not where it deals with the 
relations of belligerents to neutrals. The record of the 
war shows that, provided you break Hague Conventions 
at your enemy’s expense, no neutral will protest, 
however frank and flagrant the breach may be. But, 
except where their situation is peculiarly helpless 
(as that of Holland and Denmark is to-day), neutrals 
may still be expected to stand up for their own rights. 
What is more, belligerents will be well-advised, at least 
in certain instances, to temper their encroachment on 
neutral rights by reflecting that what they do now 
will affect their own status as neutrals in future wars. 

For this reason the tripartite controversies between 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United States over 
blockade and contraband are something more than 
diplomatic verbiage. Principles are at stake, which 
are worth understanding and examining coolly, so far 
as anything can be coolly examined amid the clash of 
arms. The sequence of events is something like this. 
Great Britain began by carrying to great, though not 
unprecedented, lengths the doctrine of contraband. 
Germany responded (she puts it forward as a response, 
whether or not it really is one) by an immense and quite 
unprecedented extension of the doctrine of blockade. 
It is generally supposed that Great Britain and her 
Allies will rejoin by giving to the doctrine of contraband 
an extension equally unprecedented. 

Blockade and contraband are both, let us bear in 
mind, cases where a belligerent’s action, though aimed 
ultimately at his enemy, is aimed immediately at 
neutrals. Direct action against an enemy’s merchant- 
men at sea is taken under the law of capture, which is a 
different matter. Blockade means prohibiting neutral 
ships from entering an enemy’s ports. Contraband 
means preventing certain classes of neutral goods from 
entering an enemy’s territory. Consequently Great 
Britain, as a naval Power, has always maintained the 
right of capture; but as a great commercial Power, 
with most of the world’s carrying trade in her hands, 
she has not taken the most rigid views of blockade and 
contraband. Our present Allies, the French, are more 
rigid in such respects. Theirs tend to be a purely 
belligerent opinion, welcoming whatever benefits the 
besieger ; and while, of course, we may hope to settle 
this and other problems with them in the most cordial 
spirit, it is necessary to remember that, owing to their 
relatively small merchant marine, their permanent 
interests are here not quite the same as ours. 

The Allied treatment of the contraband question in 
the present war has been stiff in three main respects : 
(a) we have taken neutral ships—not occasionally, but 
regularly—into harbour for examination instead of exam- 
ining them on the high seas; (b) we have treated as 
contraband (whether ‘“ conditional”’’ or “ absolute ”’) 
not merely goods consigned to German ports, but goods 
consigned to neutral ports, if intended to be sent on to a 
German destination by inland water or rail; (c) we 
have made out our own list of contraband articles, and 


have put on it certain articles—notably rubber and 
unwrought copper—which were excluded from the list 
in the Declaration of London. All these points have 
encountered some objection from the United States ; 
but on the whole we think each can be fairly justified, 
(a) is inevitable under modern conditions, if a belligerent 
is to examine merchantmen at all; and such examina- 
tion is absolutely necessary, not only in order to find out 
whether a neutral ship is carrying contraband, but also 
to prevent her from mine-laying or acting as tender 
to an enemy submarine. (bd) is a doctrine to which the 
United States cannot consistently object, because, 
in fact, it originated at Washington. The Peterhoff, 
and other cases, which laid it down, were American 
prize-court decisions in the course of the Civil War. 
It is true, that so recently as during the Boer War 
we ourselves were compelled by Germany (under the 
strongest possible pressure from her as a neutral) to 
waive it in the case of the Bundesrath. Nevertheless 
it is inherently quite sound; for with the modern 
development of overland transport by railway no 
stoppage of contraband could be enforced without it, 
except against an island. (c) is another matter in 
which the United States is somewhat fettered by its 
past (it has there held strongly that copper is contra- 
band); and it is also one inherently justifiable, because, 
whatever may have been the fact in earlier wars, there 
are to-day no two articles more essentially of military 
application than copper and rubber. The authority 
of the unratified Declaration of London, purely a moral 
authority in all cases, is here unquestionably weak. 

Taking these and other points, it seems fair to say 
that our contraband policy, though severe, was justified 
both by precedent and by logic. We had not, down to 
Germany’s declaration of her submarine blockade, 
interfered with shipments of food. That blockade 
involves two very serious encroachments on neutral 
rights. They are that (1) neutral blockade-runners 
may be sunk, instead of being captured and brought 
into a prize-court; (2) they may be sunk without 
warning, and their crews left to drown. Apart from 
their inhumanity, these are very big claims for neutrals 
to admit; and while it is clear that the great neutral 
Powers are not going to object to their being asserted 
at the expense of the smaller ones, they may be expected 
to resent vigorously any such attacks on their own 
ships. 

It is suggested in many quarters that the Allies will 
reply to this by prohibiting all importation of goods 
into Germany, whether directly or across neutral 
countries. This is loosely called a blockade, but it 1s 
really a gigantic extension of the doctrine of contraband. 
The Allies would claim the right, as against neutrals, to 
put every single article on the “ absolute ” contraband 
list. Though this claim does not, like the German one, 
threaten neutrals with atrocious cruelty, it does, like the 
German one, involve a wholly unprecedented restriction 
of their rights. They cannot be expected to like it; 
and may well ask how much further the belligerents 
are to take reprisals on each other at the neutrals 
expense. Let us remember that they have ways of 
retaliating on both sides simultaneously without making 
war on either—e.g., by shutting off their own exports. 
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Let us also remember what we said before regarding 
our position as neutrals in future wars. It might be a 
serious thing for us then, if we had asserted now the 
right of belligerents to declare everything contraband, 

Would the advantages of the policy suggested balanee 
these drawbacks ? We still lack conviction that they 
would. There are a few things which are indispensable 
to Germany if she is to go on fighting, and of which she 
cannot replace her wastage without oversea imports. 
Copper, antimony, rubber, and oil are among them ; 
but there are not many others. Food almost certainly 
is not one. If we could stop absolutely her imports of 
these few articles, she would be beaten. Stopping 
any or all of the others can make relatively little diffe- 
rence. For this reason the policy of prohibiting all 
imports does not greatly appeal to us. One must not 
be carried away by its fine vindictive ring into over- 
looking its very real dangers. Our business is to win 
the war, not to trouble about petty reprisals unless they 
subserve that end. Our sea power gives us the means of 
cutting off from Germany all oversea military supplies 
(including the articles mentioned), and at the same time 
of obtaining them for ourselves. We can do both, 
while we keep our action within the limits of law and 
precedent which have hitherto governed us. But it is 
doubtful how far we can do both if we start making 
German lawlessness an excuse for lawlessness of our 
own. 


SIR ROGER CASEMENT’S WELT- 
POLITIK 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


R. KUNO MEYER has provided Dublin with 
1) a pamphlet entitled The Crime Against 
Europe: A Possible Outcome of the War of 

1914 (Philadelphia: The Celtic Press). The pamphlet 
consists of a number of articles written by Sir Roger 
between August, 1911, and December, 1913, for private 
circulation among friends; two of the articles, Ireland 
and the Neat War and The Elsewhere Empire, appeared 
anonymously in the Irish Review and in Irish Freedom 
long before the outbreak of hostilities. In a foreword 
Sir Roger Casement asserts that the “ war was brought 
about not through the faults or temper of diplomats, but 
because certain Powers, and one Power in particular, 
nourished claims and ambitions that incurred ever- 
increasing animosities.”" He dwells on the “ unnatural 
character ’’ of the Triple Entente, on the wrongs of 
Persia, on English Government in Ireland, “ a resident 
autocracy bent on eliminating the people and replacing 
them by cattle for British consumption”; and he asks 
what is Germany’s crime that her sea power should be 
destroyed and her commerce crippled. “She has no 
doubt committed many crimes ; but in what respect has 
she so grievously sinned that the Czar, the Emperor of 
India, the King of Great Britain and Ireland, the Mikado 
and the President of the French Republic should now 
be pledged by inevitable pact to her destruction as a 
Great Power ?” Touching the negotiations immediately 
preceding the war, Sir Roger says that the most illumina- 
ting slip in the British White Paper will be found in 


Sir Edward Grey’s despatch to St. Petersburg on 
July 27th requiring the British Ambassador to assure the 
Russian Government that the British fleet “ as it hap- 
pens ’’ was concentrated at Portland. 

Writing between August, 1911, and December, 1913, 
for the instruction of his private friends, Sir Roger 
foresaw the war which he described as one between 
Anglo-Saxon World Dominion and European civilisation. 
“ I believe England to be the enemy of European peace. 
The first British interest is the control of all the seas of 
the world. ...If this be not challenged peace is 
permitted " (The Enemy of Peace, March, 1918). 

He spoke of “ Britain’s effort to substitute Imperialism 
for Republicanism in the United States” (The Else- 
where Empire, December, 1913), of “ Britain’s attempt 
to entrap the Americans into an attitude of hostility to 
a country from which they have received nothing but 
good "* (The Enemy of Peace). Sir Roger Casement’s 
views on Ireland’s part in the coming war had already 
taken firm shape. “ The day the first German comrade 
lands in Ireland, the day the first German warship is 
seen proudly breasting the waters of the Irish Sea with 
the flag of Ireland at her fore that day many Irishmen 
must die, but they shall die in the sure peace of God that 
Ireland may live " (The Duty of Christendom, November, 
1913). “‘A victorious Germany in addition to such 
terms as she may find it fit to impose in her own financial 
and territorial interests must so draft her peace condi- 
tions as to preclude her great antagonist from ever again 
seriously imperilling the freedom of the seas. I know of 
no way save one to make free the open seas: Ireland in 
the name of Europe must be withdrawn from British 
custody and restored to Europe” (The Freedom of the 
Seas). ‘* Asan Irishman I have no fear for Ireland from 
German triumph; I pray for it” (The Problem of the 
Near West, March, 1918). ‘* The true Alliance to aim 
at for all who love peace is the friendly vision of Germany, 
America and Ireland. These are the true United States 
of the World” (The Elsewhere Empire). 

The dates attached to the pamphlets show that Sir 
Roger Casement has been developing his idea of a 
German-Irish alliance for the last five years. (He was 
knighted in 1911 and retired from the Consular Service 
in 1913.) Sir Roger Casement, as his friends knew, had 
no enthusiasm for “‘ Home Rule”; and we are not sur- 
prised to find him writing that a settlement of the Irish 
question on such terms as Mr. Redmond’s would be 
worse than a crime. The private views of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Lord Morley on Irish Home Rule are 
given. ‘ Let them manage their own idiotic affairs,” 
saystheone. “ Let them look after their own dunghill,” 
says the other. “Injured nations’’—he is quoting 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt—* cannot so entirely forgive their 
enemies without losing something of their virility, and 
it grates on me to hear leader after leader of the Parlia- 
mentary Party declaring without shame that Home 
Rule when it is won for Ireland is to be used as a new 
weapon of offence against the freedom of the world 
elsewhere.”’ It followed that her own self-respect and 
her sense of duty towards civilisation should compel 
Ireland to take Germany’s part in the coming war. 
Moreover, in the overthrow of English power lay Ireland's 
only hope of delivery from an economic slavery that had 
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o “parallel in history.” Even if Germany were to 
conquer and rule in Ireland her object would be to 
enhance its exceeding strategic importance by vigorous 
and wise administration, whereas under English Govern- 
ment all the Atlantic ports lie idle and the only way out 
is through Britain. But a victorious Germany, it is 
argued, would not want to “ rule Ireland” ; by erecting 
Ireland into an independent neutralised State, Germany 
would sufficiently attain her end, the disabling of British 
sea supremacy, and at the same time win the approval of 
Europe and America. Since these articles were written 
we have witnessed the scandalous withdrawal of the 
Cunard Company from its contract with Cork, and the 
mysterious failure of the Hamburg-Amerika Line to 
carry out an engagement entered into with Sir Roger and 
an Irish Committee by which German ships would have 
called at Queenstown in place of English. Only last 
_week Mr. Lough, M.P., giving evidence before a Com- 
mission on the Queenstown call, in London, remarked : 
“Treland is always put off with rubbish!” But Mr. 
Lough has not been driven into the arms of Germany, 
and it is certainly difficult to reconcile Sir Roger's 
literary activities between 1911 and 1913 with his 
position of British civil servant; unless—well, unless 
his doings are even more fantastic than we know, which 
I do not believe. 
Some omissions have been made for reasons of space ; 
but the following article as here printed describes the 
main elements of Sir Roger Casement’s Weltpolitik. 


THE KEEPER OF THE SEAS 
[Written by Sir Roger Casement for private circulation 
in August, 1911.] 


UROPE (i.e. after the Napoleonic era), without navies, 
E without shipping, became for England a mere west- 
ward projection of Asia, dominated by warlike peoples 

who could always be set by the ears and made to fight upon 
points of dynastic honour, while England appropriated the 
markets of mankind. Thenceforth, for the best part of a 
century, while Europe was spent in what, to the superior 
Briton, were tribal conflicts, the seas and coasts of the world 
lay open to the intrusions of his commerce, his colonists, his 
finance, until there was seemingly nothing left. . . . Without 
Ireland there would be to-day no British Empire. The vital 
importance of Ireland to England is understood, but never 
proclaimed, by every British statesman. To subdue that 
western and ocean-closing island and to exploit its resources, 
its people, and, above all, its position, to the sole advantage 
of the eastern island has been the set aim of every English 
Government from the days of Henry VIII. onwards. The 
vital importance of Ireland to Europe is not, and has not 
been, understood by any European statesman. To them it 
has not been a European island, a vital and necessary element 
of European development, but an appanage of England, an 
island beyond an island, a mere geographical expression in 
the titles of the conqueror. Louis XIV. came nearest, per- 
haps, of European rulers to realising its importance in the 
conflict of European interests when he sought to establish 
James II. on its throne as rival to the monarch of Great 
Britain and counterpoise to the British sovereignty in the 
western seas. Montesquieu alone of French writers grasped 
the importance of Ireland in the international affairs of his 
time, and he blames the vacillation of Louis, who failed to 
put forth his strength to establish James upon the throne 
of Ireland, and thus by a successful act of perpetual separation 
to “affaiblir le voisin.”” Napoleon, too late, in St. Helena, 


realised his error. ‘“ Had I gone to Ireland instead of to 
Egypt, the Empire of England was at an end.” 

With these two utterances of the French writer and of the 
French ruler we begin and end the reference of Ireland to 
European affairs which Continental statecraft has up to this 
emitted, and so far has failed to apply. 

To-day there is probably no European thinker (although 
Germany produced one in recent times) who, when he faces 
the overpowering supremacy of Great Britain’s influence in 
world affairs and the relative subordination of European 
rights to the asserted interests of that small island, gives a 
thought to the other and smaller island beyond its shores. 
And yet the key to British supremacy lies there. Perhaps 
the one latter-day European who perceived the true relation 
of Ireland to Great Britain was Niebuhr. 

“Should England,” he said, “ not change her conduct, 
Ireland may still for a long period belong to her, but not 
always, and the loss of that country is the death day, not only 
of her greatness, but of her very existence.” 

In the past France was the greatest antagonist, but since 
she is to-day no longer able to seriously dispute the British 
usufruct of the overseas world she is used (and rewarded) in 
the struggle now maintained to exclude Germany at all costs 
from the arena. Were France still dangerous, she would never 
have been allowed to go to Algeciras, or from Algeciras to 
Fez. She has uses, however, in the anti-German prize-ring, 
and so Morocco is the price of her hire. That Germany should 
presume to inspect the transaction or claim a share in the 
settlement has filled the British mind with profound indig- 
nation, the echoes of which are heard rumbling round the 
world from the Guildhall to Gaboon and from the Congo to 
Tahiti. The mere Press rumour that France might barter 
Tahiti for German good will filled the British newspaper 
world with supermundane wrath. That France should pre- 
sume to offer or Germany to accept a French Pacific island 
in part discharge of the liabilities contracted at Algeciras was 
a threat to British interests. Tahiti in the hands of a 
decadent republic, the greatest if you will, but still one of the 
dying nations, is a thing to be borne with, but Tahiti possibly 
in the hands of Germany becomes at once a challenge and 
a threat. 

And so we learn that “ Australasia protests ” to the Home 
Government at the mere rumour that France may choose to 
part with one of her possessions to win German good will in 
Morocco. Neither France nor Germany can be permitted 
to be a free agent in a transaction that, however regarded as 
essential to their own interests, might affect, even by a shadow 
on the sea, the world orbit of British interests. These 
interests, it will be noted, have reached such a stage of 
development as to require that all foreign States that cannot 
be used as tools or regarded as agencies must be treated as 
enemies. Germany, with her growing population, her 
advancing industries, her keen commercial ability, and her 
ever-expanding navy, has become the enemy of civilisation. 
Far too strong to be openly assailed on land, she must at all 
costs be pent up in Central Europe by a ring-fence of armed 
understandings, prohibited from a wider growth that would 
certainly introduce a rival factor to those British institutions 
and that world language that are seriously if not piously 
meditated as the ordained future for mankind. 

The British Empire is founded not upon the British 
Bible or the British Dreadnought, but upon Ireland. The 
Empire that began upon an island, ravaged, sacked, and 
plundered, shall end on an island, “ which, whether it pro- 
ceed from the very genius of the soil, or the influence of the 
stars, or that Almighty God hath not yet appointed the time 
of her reformation, or that He reserveth her in this unquict 
state still for some secret scourge which shall by her come 
unto England, it is hard to be known, but yet much to be 
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feared.” Thus Edmund Spenser 340 years ago, whose muse 
drew profit from an Irish estate (one of the firstfruits of 
Empire), and who, being a poct, had imagination to perceive 
that a day of payment must some day be called, and that the 
first robbed might be the first to repay. The Empire founded 
in Ireland by Henry and Elizabeth Tudor has expanded into 
mighty things. England deprived of Ireland resumes her 
natural proportions, those of a powerful kingdom. Still 
possessing Ireland, she is always an Empire. For just as 
Great Britain bars the gateways of Northern and West Central 
Europe, to hold up at will the trade and block the ports of 
every coast from the Baltic to the Bay of Biscay, so Ireland 
stands between Britain and the greater seas of the west, and 
blocks for her the highways of the ocean. An Ireland strong, 
independent, and self-contained, a member of the European 
family of nations, restored to her kindred, would be the surest 
guarantee for the healthy development of European interests 
in those regions whence they are to-day excluded by the 
anti-European policy of England. 5. . 

To represent the island as a poverty-stricken land, in- 
habited by a turbulent and ignorant race whom she has 
with unrewarded solicitude sought to civilise, uplift, and 
educate, has been a staple of England’s diplomatic trade 
since modern diplomacy began. To compel the trade of 
Ireland to be with herself alone, to cut off all direct communi- 
cation between Europe and this second of European islands 
until no channel remained, save only through Britain; to 
enforce the most abject political and economic servitude one 
people ever imposed upon another; to exploit all Irish 
resources, lands, ports, people, wealth, even her religion, 
everything in fine that Ireland held, to the sole profit and 
advancement of England, and to keep all the books, and 
rigorously refuse an audit of the transaction has been the 
secret but determined policy of England. . . . While 
a million Irishmen died of hunger on the most fertile 
plains of Europe, English Imperialism drew over one 
thousand million pounds sterling for investment in a world 
policy from an island that was represented to that world as 
too poor to even bury its dead. The profit to England from 
Irish peonage cannot be assessed in terms of trade, or finance, 
or taxation. It far transcends Lord MacDonnell’s recent 
estimate at Belfast of £320,000,000—an “ Empire’s ransom,” 
as he bluntly put it. 

Not an Empire’s ransom, but the sum of an Empire’s 
achievement, the cost of an Empire’s founding, and to-day 
the chief bond of an Empire’s existence. Detach Ireland 
from the map of the British Empire and restore it to the map 
of Europe, and that day England resumes her native pro- 
portions and Europe assumes its rightful stature in the 
Empire of the world. Ireland tan only be restored to the 
current of European life, from which she has for so long been 
purposely withheld, by the act of Europe. What Napoleon 

erceived too late may yet be the purpose and achievement 
of a congress of nations. Ireland, I submit, is necessary to 
Europe, is essential to Europe; to-day she is retained against 
Europe by a combination of elements hostile to Europe and 
opposed to European influence in the world. Her strategic 
importance is a factor of supreme weight to Europe, and is 
to-day used in the scales against Europe. Ireland is ap- 
propriated and used, not to the service of European interests, 
but to the extension of anti-European interests. The 
arbitrium mundi claimed, and most certainly exercised by 
England, is maintained by the British Fleet, and until that 
power is effectively challenged and held in check it is idle to 
talk of European influence outside of certain narrow Conti- 
~ nental limits. 

The power of the British Flect can never be permanently 
restrained until Ireland is restored to Europe. Germany has 
of necessity become the champion of European interests as 


opposed to the world dominion of England and English- 
speaking elements. She is to-day a dam, a great reservoir 
rapidly filling with human life that must some day find an 
outlet. England, instead of wisely digging channels for the 
overflow, has hardened her heart, like Pharaoh, and thinks 
to prevent it or to so divert the stream that it shall be lost 
and drunk up in the thirsty sands of an ever-expanding 
Anglo-Saxondom. German laws, German language, German 
civilisation are to find no ground for replenishing, no soil to 
fertilise and make rich. . . . 

A bitter resentment, with fear at the bottom, a hurried 
clanging of bolt and rivet in the belt of new warships, and a 
muffled but most diligent hammering at the rivets of an 
ever-building American alliance—the real Dreadnought this, 
whose keel was laid sixteen years ago, and whose slow, secret 
construction has cost the silent swallowing of many a 
cherished British boast. 

English Liberalism might desire a different sort of reckon- 
ing with Germany, but English Liberalism is itself a product 
of the English temperament, and however it may sigh, by 
individuals, for a better understanding between the two 
peoples, in the mass it is a part of the national purpose and 
a phase of the national mind, and is driven relentlessly to 
the rivets and the hammering, the “ Dreadnoughts ” in being 
and that mightier Dreadnought yet to be, the Anglo-Saxon 
Alliance. Germany must fight if she is to get out. 

Doubtless she has already a naval policy and the plans for 
a naval war, for the fight will be settled on the sea, but the 
fate will be determined on an island. 

The Empire that has grown from an island and spread 
with the winds and the waves to the uttermost shores will 
fight and be fought for on the water, and will be ended where 
it began—on an island. 

That island, I believe, will be Ireland, and not Great 
Britain. 


THE FOOD OF A PEOPLE 


E commend to those who indulge in the fond 

W belief that the German people will presently 
find themselves without food the valuable 

detailed summary published by The Lancet last week, 
extending to 13,000 words, of a recent combined mono- 
graph* by sixteen investigators, issued by Dr. Paul 
Eltzbacher, the acting “ Rector” of the Berlin High 
School, on the whole question of the food supply. 
Writing only two or three months ago, and accepting as 
inevitable a complete stoppage of food imports owing 
to “the English plan for starving us out,” these very 
able statisticians and social enquirers come to the 
conclusion on the evidence that the nation’s own food 
production, even on existing lines, suffices for three- 
fourths of the total food demand, though for two-thirds 
only of the proteid requirements. Germany, it appears, 
will feel most acutely, not the 10 per cent. shortage 
of cereals and pulses, but its lack of milk products, fish, 
eggs, vegetable fats and cocoa, and the loss of a third 
of its meat supply. Of its normal supply of carbo- 
hydrates only one-twelfth will be missing, whereas it 
will look in vain for 29 per cent. of its proteids and 


* Die Deutsche Volkserndhrung und die Englische Aushungerungsplan. 
Eine Denkschrift von Friedrich Aereboe, Karl Ballod, Franz Beyschlag, 
Wilhelm Caspari, Paul Eltzbacher, Hedwig Heyl, Paul Krusch, Robert 
Kuezinski, Kurt Lehmann, Otto Lemmermann, Karl Oppenheimer, 
Max Rubner, Kurt von Riimker, Bruno Tacke, Hermann Warmbold, 
und Nathan Zuntz. Edited by Paul Eltzbacher. Vieweg (Brunswick). 
Summarised in The Lancet of February 20th, 1915. 
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40 per cent. of its fats, being short altogether of about 
one-fifth of the “ calories,” or units of energy-production, 
that its people have hitherto been consuming. 

What, then, is Germany to do? With an extra- 
ordinary wealth of practical detail and a breadth of 
view and scientific knowledge that will make the mono- 
graph invaluable to every student of social organisation, 
the authors describe how this inevitable shortage can 
be met, first by stopping waste, the extravagant use of 
various foodstuffs, and restricting whatever consumption 
is physiologically unnecessary. All this is full of instruec- 
tion for other than Germans, and for other times than 
war. It is interesting, by the way, to see that they 
condemn spirits, but not beer. Even more interesting 
is the scientific readjustment ot food production that is 
practicable, the increase at all points of the output, the 
direct feeding of human beings rather than of animals 
destined for human food, the greater use of sugar and 
fish and fruit, the more nutritive employment of potatoes 
and cereals, the wiser utilisation of every product in 
the household, and generally the partial substitution of 
carbohydrates for proteids and fats. It is not merely 
that we eat more than we need of meat and fat, but we 
have slipped into wasteful habits, getting our proteids 
and our carbohydrates in nearly every case in the most 
extravagant way. Very interesting, too, are the sug- 
gestions for rapidly increasing the output of food in 
different directions, the utilisation of waste spaces, the 
gathering of hitherto neglected food substances, and so 
on—all of them contributing to ease the situation, but 
none of them adequate to make up the whole deficit. 

This suggestive survey of the actual and potential 
alimentation of a whole nation has more than one 
interest for us. On the point at issue the authors’ 
conclusion is that Germany can, on the lines laid down, 
easily manage to “come through” not for this year 
only, but continuously, with proteids actually 25 per 
cent. in excess of physiological requirements and within 
5 per cent. of the recent wasteful consumption, and 
with calories even 44 per cent. over what health needs 
and within 9 per cent. of what has hitherto been extrava- 
gantly used. Incidentally, and of course unintention- 
ally, the authors compel us to realise the degree of waste 
and misdirection that competitive capitalist production 
involves. The food production that the pursuit of 
profit inspires, and still more the systems of distribution, 
are so ignorantly contrived and so inefficiently organised 
that they will have to be very largely superseded by 
public control. 

If the situation is at all what this monograph describes, 
and if the patriotic pride of the German people and its 
willingness to submit to all necessary measures are 
what we believe them to be, we have to expect a vast 
improvement in the organisation of the German food 
supply involving the supersession of anarchic private 
enterprise by deliberate collective management—an 
experiment from which the German Social Democrats 
will know how to draw a moral. But perhaps the most 
striking lesson is the way in which the actual waste of 
food and of the nation’s food resources through the 
demands of the well-to-do is revealed as the direct 
result of inequality of incomes. So long as every whim 
of the rich and every caprice of social fashion is as 


imperative in what the economists call “ effective 
demand ”’ as the primary physiological needs of the 
nation—so long as the rich can get prematurely killed 
calves and wastefully produced wine and liqueurs, the 
finest primeurs in fruit and vegetables, an extravagant 
use in the kitchen of butter, cream and eggs, unlimited 
fine pastry, costly sauces, and all that is typified by 
paté de foie gras—the pressure on the nation’s food 
supply will send up prices so as to put even a bare 
sufficiency of the most economical proteids and carbo- 
hydrates periodically beyond the means of the poor. 
What Germany may now be driven to create is such a 
deliberate organisation of its food supply as will, in this 
respect, put the rich to some extent on a level with the 
poor, and make a universal securing of the means of 
living take precedence of the satisfaction of the desires 
that are fostered by incomes greater than needs. Here, 
too, there are lessons to be learnt. Altogether Dr. 
Eltzbacher’s monograph—perhaps for convenience the 
summary of it published in the issue of The Lancet of 
February 20th, 1915—deserves to be studied by every 
economist and social reformer. 


THE STATESMAN OF INDIA 


OT India alone, but the whole British Empire, is the 
poorer by the death, at the age of 48, of Gopal 


Krishna Gokhale. We shall miss his calm wisdom, 
his sweet reasonableness, his remarkable breadth of view, 
and, withal, his sturdy pertinacity, when the urgent problems 
of Indian nationalism come up for settlement : the problems 
of the Press Law and the Arms Act, of the concession of 
equal rights in the Indian Civil Service, above all, of the 
admission of our Indian fellow-subjects to the other parts of 
the Empire. More, perhaps, than anyone else now in India, 
whether British, Hindoo, or Mussulman, Gokhale possessed 
the almost instinctive wisdom of the highest statesmanship. 
Extraordinarily well-equipped with history and _ political 
science ; with a personal devotedness and self-abnegation 
more common among Indian than among European leaders ; 
with a courage that shrank neither from peril at the hands 
of his enemies nor from misconception at those of his friends, 
and with a charm of manner and character that endeared 
him to all with whom he came in contact, he was, par 
excellence, the statesman of India. 

Gokhale belonged to the Chitpavan Brahmans, one of the 
highest and most distinguished of all the castes; and one 
which a century and a half ago had a leading part in the 
ruling of India. Born in 1866 in Kolhapur, a small native 
State in the Deccan, of poor parents, he distinguished him- 
self at Elphinstone College, Bombay, and might have 
aspired to a brilliant career. He was, however, one of a 
little group of Hindoo students who felt that the greatest 
need of their country was education of the highest kind, but 
education under Indian auspices and Indian control. There 
are few stories more romantic than the foundation and build- 
ing up of what is now the great Ferguson College at Poona, 
by a group of poor students, without money, without posi- 
tion, without influence, but rich in devotion, with an organis- 
ing ability and a self-sacrificing industry and persistency far 
beyond the common. The brotherhood by whom the college 
was established, and is still maintained, binds its members 
to serve for twenty years at a bare subsistence salary (now 
£60 a year). Not until he had completed his twenty years’ 
term, in 1904, did Gokhale give up his professorship for a 
wider sphere of work. 

From 1887 onward Gokhale had thrown himself vigor- 
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ously into the Nationalist movement, of which he became 
one of the leading spokesmen. In 1897 he gave striking 
evidence in London before the Royal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure. Three years later he was clected to the 
Bombay Legislative Council, and in 1902 to the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, where he quickly become the Leader of 
the Opposition. Lord Curzon freely acknowledged not only 
the earnest and prudent patriotism of his principal opponent, 
but also the ability and critical power of the speeches by 
which he gradually built up the beginning of an instructed 
Nationalist public opinion. In 1904 Lord Curzon made him 
C.LE., and, as may here be added, Lord Crewe pressed on 
him only last year the K.C.I.E., which Gokhale preferred to 
refuse. Welcoming Lord Morley’s reforms, but feeling that 
their effect had been spoilt by the restrictive regulations by 
which the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy had largely thwarted 
them, Gokhale, nevertheless, threw himself heartily into the 
task of working them out. More than anything else, he 
pressed for the universal primary schooling in which Japan 
has left India so far behind. In 1912 he was made a member 
of the Royal Commission on the Indian Civil Service, where 
for two years he spent his energies battling against the 
hostile majority for some approximation to an honest 
carrying out of the terms of the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858. His journey to South Africa in 1913, in order to 
rescue the South African Government from its false position 
and to restore the liberties of the Indians, was—much more 
than is publicly known—an act of personal heroism, happily 
crowned with success. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of Gokhale’s achievements 
was the creation of “the Servants of India.” Convinced 
that the greatest need of his country was disciplined and 
instructed public service, he established in 1905 a brother- 
hood to which were admitted promising young men who 
would put themselves through a long and arduous training 
and give their lives to unpaid social service in return for mere 
subsistence. Into the building up of this corporate succes- 
sion of his own spirit, Gokhale put much thought and work. 
The course of training of the neophytes combines the 
advantages of the best examples of the East and West, and 
itspeaks volumes for Gokhale’s success in inspiring them with 
his own spirit that, not even during the three or four critical 
years when the Indian Government suspected everybody, 
ad spied out every act or movement of every prominent 
Indian, so that the slightest indiscretion led to instant 
arrest, could a shadow of a charge ever be brought against 
any “ Servant of India.” Yet right up to quite recently it 
was part of the clumsy stupidity of the Indian Criminal 
Investigation Department to keep a close scrutiny on 
Gokhale’s own movements; to “shadow” wherever he 
Went the man whom Viceroys and Secretaries of State con- 
sulted and trusted, and to telegraph his every journey by 
rail (as ““ No, 62 ’’), as if he had been a suspected burglar. 


SHAME 


HAME is the mother of virtue. Sin is the mother 
of shame. That is what might be called the 
Garden-of-Eden view. Surprising as such a 

genealogical tree of virtue may appear, it is to some 
extent rooted in reason. Certainly, where there is 
perfect innocence there is no shame, though it is by no 
Means generally true that where there is no shame there 
Is perfect innocence. As a matter of fact, shame in 
itself is neither essentially moral nor essentially immoral. 
It may produce entirely opposite effects in different 
times and in different individuals. Even in the same 
person it may produce contrary effects according to the 
‘ompany he happens to be in. One has known young 








men who would be ashamed if their mothers thought 
them unchaste, but who would be equally ashamed if 
their friends thought them chaste. Shame is here 
wholly dependent on the standards of other people. It 
is a dread of not being thought well of—the desire to 
win the golden opinion of the company in which one 
moves. Socially, therefore, it is an extremely desirable 
thing. If it were not for shame, we should be even 
readier than we are to steal and slay and throw all the 
decencies to the wind in order to get our own way. 
“* Lost to shame ” is a common description of those who 
have no scruple about the means in gaining their ends. 
It is the shamelessness of the means which Germany 
has adopted in her raid on civilisation, that is in many 
respects the most appalling characteristic of her conduct 
of the present war. One hoped that Europe had built 
up its own fine convention of shame, and that this would 
make it impossible for a civilised nation ever again 
deliberately to murder the unarmed and the innocent, 
or to let loose pillage and rape on—to put it at its 
narrowest—a western European nation. But Germany 
has for the moment lost the great social gift of shame. 
The cries of “Shame!” that have been raised against 
her on all sides have had no more effect on her than if 
she were some footballer who, having suddenly gone 
mad, was indulging in an orgy of foul play all over the 
field. For ourselves, however, we cannot help being 
confident that somewhere in the German the genius of 
shame still exists, and that one day it will be awakened 
again in spite of philosophers. Shame, as a rule, con- 
tinues a hidden existence in us even after the last of the 
virtues has departed, and the last of the virtues has by 
no means departed from Germany yet. It may be 
shame before God, or shame before conscience, or shame 
before our neighbours. Whichever it is, so long as it 
holds out, it is a lure to virtue to return and be master 
in the house. 

But it is not only in the Germans that the sense of 
shame is being appealed to. It is being evoked as ener- 
getically in England. Shame is being used as a stimulus 
to make Germany fight fair. It is being used as a 
stimulus to make many Englishmen fight who might 
otherwise not fight at all. Shame is the alternative to 
conscription. We do not mean that it is the leading 
motive which makes men enlist, but it is in a multitude 
of cases the leading motive which makes unwilling men 
enlist. Hence those whose business it is to draw up 
recruiting posters show some knowledge of human 
nature in posing young men with questions as to what 
they will answer in the future when people say to them: 
“What were you doing during the war?” and when 
their children ask:—‘* Why weren't you a soldier, too, 
father ?”’ We admit there is an element of the comic 
in the idea conjured up of bald-headed fathers perspiring 
with confusion as their too-inquisitive brood returns 
each evening to the old forbidden question. But comic 
though the picture is, it is in a subtle sense true. Men— 
especially timid men—will always be ashamed of not 
having shown themselves as brave as their neighbours. 
One cannot help being a little ashamed and sad if all one’s 
friends have done something which one was too nervous 
or too indolent to do oneself. Probably there is some 
degree of nervousness or indolence in five out of six 
human beings, and, in conquering this, shame is more 
effective than a whip. No man likes to be called 
coward, and no man—save an eccentric here and there— 
likes to be called loafer. Even the ladies who at the 
beginning of the war used to distribute white feathers 
were not entirely unreasonable in their psychology. 
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They realised that men do not like to be thought 
cowards; but they did not realise that men do not, on 
the whole, mind being thought cowards by absurd 
ladies with white feathers. We were ourselves accosted 
one evening near the Hippodrome by a grey-haired lady 
in gold-rimmed spectacles who, we imagined, was about 
to make some inquiry about her way. To our astonish- 
ment, however, as we took off our hat and stooped 
down to catch her question, she burst out upon us, her 
eyes flaming with indignation: “ You coward, why 
don’t you wear petticoats if you’re afraid to go and 
fight the Germans?” Obviously it was a question 
which was meant to make one blush for oneself, but in the 
result, if one blushed for anybody it was for the lady. 
To be more exact, she left one with the idea not of one’s 
own shameful cowardice, but of her rather obtrusive 
oddity. She was a figure not of conscience, but of 
comedy. And that is alwaysfatal. The task of making 
a human being feel ashamed of himself must be gone 
about circumspectly. We are constantly on our guard 
against shame, and if we can beat it off with our sense 
of the ridiculous, or our worldly wisdom, or in any other 
way, wewill do so. That is why evangelists are so 
frequently ineffective. They indulge in extravagances 
and absurdities that enable us to defeat all their good 
aims with ridicule. We have in mind the case of a 
clergyman who went on a mission to a little Irish town. 
He lectured the youth of the place on the usual round of 
vices, and dealt in an especially solemn way with the 
perils of sex. ‘“‘ The man,” he began in his fine brogue, 
“* who would for his own pleasure tear the white flower of 
innocence from the breast of a young gir’. Then he 
broke off and, in a roar that was half a groan, bellowed up 


to the ceiling: ‘‘ Oh, good God, the dorty blackguar-rd !”’ - 


In the result the sermon became a jest for young men. 
Shame found its antidote in ridicule. No man who, 
because of his absurdity, or for any other reason, makes 
us feel superior to him can hope to rouse our sense of 
shame. This, we admit, may seem to be contradicted 
by the case of those people who despise their fellows 
infinitely and yet would be ashamed to be seen wearing 
even a collar the shape of which the public opinion of 
the moment had not sanctioned. But this only means 
that public opinion is one thing and the individuals 
who make up the public another. The opinion of our 
neighbour as an individual is something at which we 
can snap our fingers. The opinion of our neighbour as 
a representative of the human race is a much more 
impressive and terrifying affair. He then becomes the 
ideal spectator, failure to win whose approval seems 
almost the ultimate evil that can happen to us. 

Shame is very closely related to our sense of the 
presence of this ideal spectator. The ideal spectator 
may be God, or conscience, or one’s country, or one’s 
neighbours, or one’s friends, or one’s school. In each 
case it is a presence which gives life a new meaning 
and a new zest. “‘ Thou God seest me” is a text which 
has made many a coward shiver, but, on the other hand, 
has made many a brave man doubly brave. For shame 
at its finest is as unlike craven fear as anything could 
be. It is a sort of dread, to be sure. But it is not a 
dread of pains and penalties: it is a dread of doing 
anything less than one’s best. We feel more ashamed 
before a single noble man than before a host of judges 
and executioners. It is the shame of emulation rather 
than the shame of timidity that is the spur to virtue. 
All through history one discovers stories of leaders in 
battle who rallied their broken men by shaming them 
with noble deeds. With a noble leader one is ashamed 


to be ignoble. Probably at least as many Englishmen 
have been driven to offer their lives to their country 
in the last few months by the heroic deeds which have 
been related in soldiers’ letters from the front as by the 
thought of the awkward questions which will hereafter 
be put to them by their children. In each case the 
motive may be described as shame, but in the one 
instance it is shame of falling below a standard of 
courage which is seen to be fine; in the other it is 
merely shame of falling below a standard by which it 
may one day be awkward to be measured. “ And I, 
can I be base ?”’ Stevenson asked, as he contemplated 
the great things which his fathers had done. That is 
the true shame—the shame that dreads being unable to 
follow a great example. 

Life, regarded in this light, is a game of follow-my- 
leader played with the gods looking on. If frequently 
it is a more prosaic game of follow-my-leader played 
with the neighbours looking on, this only means that 
with many of us our neighbours are our gods. The 
ideal shame is that which is felt before fine gods and 
fine neighbours. The meaner sort of shame is that 
which is felt before mean gods and mean neighbours : 
it is the shame not so much of doing a thing as of being 
known to have done it. It is this kind of shame which 
has often driven women to murder their illegitimate 
children. Mothers do not in many cases murder their 
illegitimate children in civilised countries except in 
those districts in which it is considered an unpardonably 
shameful thing to have an illegitimate child. Here is 
an instance of shame leading to crime, and history is 
full of such instances. Murders, suicides, thefts, lies, 
cowardice—these as well as heroism and the virtues of 
a Washington are of the family of shame. So much is 
this so that every now and then people arise to 
contend that our salvation depends on our ability to 
abolish shame. They usually want to begin by the 
abolition of sexual shame—the quality that differentiates 
the grown man from the infant and the human race 
from the race of four-legged animals. The human 
being, we believe, is the only animal that blushes, and 
a good thing too. Let us cease to blush, and there will 
be very little to choose between a man and a wild ass. 
In man’s first blush may be seen the exquisite omen of 
the virtue not only of a St. Cecilia and a Joan of Are, 
but of a Gracchus, a Washington, and a Mazzini. 


OUR VITAL EXPORTS 


N the days when “ imports and exports” were the 

I theme of much party-political bickering, it was a 
continual necessity and pleasure to point to the 
problem of what may be called our “ Vital imports and 
exports,” as overwhelmingly more important for our 
Imperial destiny than any problem dealing with factors 
less than men and women. Space avails here for an only 
momentary reference to the historical aspects of the 
general subject of emigration, but the reader may remind 
himself that there are such aspects, often closely con- 
nected with the effects of war upon the racial or national 
or religious movements of mankind. Thus, to cite 
merely one instance, there is little doubt that the emigra- 
tion of the Huguenots from France was a serious injury 
to her, and a great gain to ourselves, among whom to-day 
a most surprising number of our most valuable have 
Huguenot blood in their arteries. Or, again, there are 


all the effects upon nations of the ejection or admission 
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of Jews, with their prepotent effects upon any population 
in which they are found. And, as history is now in the 
making, we may wonder what future students will say 
of the influence upon ourselves of the great immigration 
of our French and Belgian friends, for periods which 
may well prove to be of racial significance. These few 
lines to adumbrate one of the major problems of real 
history. 

Now, however, let us consider solely the question of 
our own vital exports. We observe that the growth of 
the idea of Empire, or of young nations flying our flag 
over the seas, involves a change in our notions, here at 
home, of what is permissible or desirable in this respect. 
We began to colonise Australia by sending our convicts 
to Botany Bay. Not to-day, however, nor ever again, 
can we regard and use our Colonies as dumping grounds 
inscribed “* Rubbish shot here.”’ Indeed, as all countries 
object to the immigration of inferior human material, 
it seems clear that we shall need to restrict our home 
production and manufacture of such rubbish henceforth. 
The nature of our vital exports has, in fact, for many 
years been undergoing a change the importance of which 
cannot well be over-stated. Alike from Great Britain and 
from Ireland, we now continually send not our worst, but 
much of our very best. The injury thus done to Ireland 
is notorious and well-nigh irremediable. 

If we try to “ think Imperially,” in the rarest and only 
proper sense of that much-tarnished term, we see, first, 
that good human material, exported from our shores, 
should pass from the Motherland to the daughter 
countries, and not be lost to our Empire. Twenty-five 
years ago von Treitschke was arguing similarly as regards 
the stream of German emigration, as well he might. 
In our own case, for several years past the stream of 
emigration has been steadily directing itself more and 
more towards parts of our Empire, especially Canada, 
rather than to the United States or elsewhere. If, as I 
have previously argued here, we cannot expect to hold 
our Empire unless we people as well as merely police 
it, and if this be indeed the problem of the future, it is 
surely good that our vital exports should thus be in- 
creasingly distributed to our almost empty Colonies. 

But now arises the question, How may we hope this 
stream of emigration to be maintained without serious 
injury to the heart of the Empire, now thus losing not 
its convicts, ne’er-do-wells and drunkards, but the most 
energetic and valuable ofits youth? Are we, in fact, to 
connive, for England and Scotland in especial, at a 
process which has already shown its deplorable results in 
the case of poor Ireland, and at the very time when we 
are legitimately hoping to arrest and even reverse that 
process in the case of the sister island? If the reader 
has any terse and comprehensive answers to such ques- 
tions as these, with which this most fascinating, complex, 
and momentous of Imperial problems abounds, assuredly 
I have not. 

We must set ourselves to the task of learning and 
thinking. The laborious and expert and apparently 
ill-requited compilation and digestion of statistics may, 
in fact, turn out to be an essential part of that Imperial 
thinking to which Demos is commended in the large 
gestures of the demagogue, who knows what he means 
to prove. Those of us who believe in knowledge and 


in the unprecedented needs of knowledge for our un- 
precedented Empire are therefore bound to urge, inces- 
santly, the claims of real students to be heard in these 
matters. I am in hopes that the National Birth-rate 
Commission, now approaching the end of the second 
winter of its work, may be able to help us substantially. 
Meanwhile, we are indebted to every worker who, since 
the census of 1911, has been trying to ascertain the lines 
of Imperial policy which are therein implicit. 

For instance, at the meeting of the Royal Statistical 
Society on Tuesday (February 16th), Dr. E. C. Snow read 
a most interesting paper “On the magnitude of the 
population of England and Wales available for emigra- 
tion.” Dr. Snow pointed out the obvious importance, 
from the point of view of the future, of discussing the 
figures relating to a restricted age-group, fifteen to forty- 
five, instead of those referring to all ages. From the 
standpoint of what I may call Imperial Eugenics, it is 
the emigration of possible parents that concerns us most, 
alike from the point of view of the Motherland, which loses 
them and their possible children, and that of the Colony 
which gains them. The fall in the birth-rate, at home, 
though largely compensated, in terms of mere numbers, 
by the fall in the death-rate, involves what are no less 
than momentous changes in the age-constitution of the 
population. The numbers are kept up, and increased 
from year to year, largely by the keeping alive of the 
elderly, whilst the young adult population, upon which 
the future depends, increases very slowly, in comparison 
with the increase at higher ages. The population of 
these islands grows steadily older, therefore, year by 
year. This progressive change will, I doubt not, be 
in due course reflected in our national psychology, but, 
now and evidently, it means many things which need 
recognition and examination. Thus, for instance, the 
lower the birth-rate falls, the lower it will tend to fall, 
from the sheer relative diminution in the number of those 
from whom any birth-rate can at all proceed. 

Last, and of particular interest, is the question of the 
numerical proportions of the sexes, to which every 
believer in the principle of monogamy—to mention no 
other consideration—is bound to recur. We have what 
I always prefer to call a serious deficiency of men of 
adult age in this country relative to women. This 
deficiency is being made graver by the war, and will be 
probably unexampled in our history at its conclusion. 
In passing, let me remind the reader of the historical 
connection between chronic fighting, a relative deficiency 
of men, and polygamy. (dg. Isaiah, ““ Thy men shall 
fall by the sword . . . and in that day seven women 
shall take hold of one man.”) We have far over a 
million more women than men in this country over the 
age of 21, and in many parts of our Colonies, at the birth- 
rates of which we hold up foolishly reprobating hands, 
there are five or even eight men to one woman. Mean- 
while we export or emigrate far more young men than 
maidens—thus increasing the disproportion in one direc- 
tion at home and in the other direction, also deplorable, 
beyond the seas. For many years I have been trying to 
persuade our Imperialists to realise the importance of 
this question. The British Women’s Emigration Society 
does its best for the emigration of young women, under 
proper conditions but its powers are limited. Dr. Snow 
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has made a careful study of the number of unoccupied 
unmarried women in various social grades, and reaches 
the conclusion that we now have something like half a 
million such women, whom we may call emigrable. His 
work appears most abundantly to confirm the plea 
which I have been reiterating for years, that the time 
has come when we ought to think of the whole popula- 
tion of the Empire in terms of the real factors that 
determine the destinies of States, and ought therefore 
to aim at numerical equality of the sexes wherever we 
wish the population of any of our territories to inherit 
the future. 

As I have also repeatedly noted, infant mortality 
begins our difficulties, by killing far more boys than 
girls, so that the steady excess of male infants at birth, 
an excess less marked, and more needed, in our case, 
than in most countries, is soon buried. But it is at the 
moment an entire mystery to me why the excess of male 
infants killed should nowadays be more than twice as 
high as it was a few decades ago. Also I deplore the fact 
that no information is obtainable as to the relative 
incidence of the causes of ante-natal mortality upon the 
two sexes, a question which has not yet been so much as 
raised. That we shall never learn until we have the 
registration of still-births for which we have asked in 
vain during many years, but which our Imperial thinkers, 
not seeing the connection between things, have not yet 
condescended to consider. LENS. 


Correspondence 
GERMANY’S PLACE IN THE SUN 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I agree with Sir Harry Johnston: it would be a dull 
world if we were all of one mind. Moreover, discussion, fairly 
conducted, serves to clarify ideas which, just now, are suffering 
from a surfeit of miasmatic vapours. Sir Harry Johnston, I 
observe, remarks that Germany did “ affect”’ to be fighting the 
battle of Free Trade in Morocco. “ Affect’?! She fought that 
battle steadily for thirty years, as every British trader with Morocco 
knows: from the Madrid Conference in 1880 to her final settle- 
ment with France in November, 1911. Under the terms of that 
settlement Germany secured not only for her own commercial 
and industrial enterprise, but, incidentally, for the commercial 
and industrial enterprise of all nations, ‘“‘ open door ”’ conditions 
in Morocco surrounded by a network of meticulous safeguards 
which ensured equality and fair treatment for everyone. In so 
doing she benefited herself, but in benefiting herself she bene- 
fited the world. The rest of Sir Harry Johnston’s letter does 
not deal with the main point of my own, which was that this war 
will settle nothing if its conclusion leaves our governing class still 
imbued with the idea that it is possible for England to dictate to 
a people of 65 millions, whose growth and industrial development 
have automatically forced them outside the orbit of Continen- 
talism, the conditions under which their oversea interests are to 
be carried on ; still inspired with the notion that we have a sort 
of divine right of veto over Germany’s expansion in the un- 
developed regions of the globe; still impressed with the belief 
that the problem which Germany’s national requirements present 
can be either treated as non-existent or solved by the catch 
phrase of “ crushing German militarism.” That problem will 
remain unaffected and unaltered in its essentials after the evacua- 
tion of Belgium and Northern France by the German armies, 
either as the result of military action or as the result of an inter- 
national settlement. In its wider aspects that problem is pecu- 
liarly an Anglo-German as well as a German one, and if it is not 
faced with common sense on the live-and-let-live principle, 
permanent burdens, financial and military, will be laid upon the 
British people which sooner or later they will decline to bear, and 
national perils of a more deadly character will be incurred from 
outside than those which confront us to-day. 

I turn to your remarks. I did not say I believed that the 
German Chancellor in the course of his conversation with the 


British Ambassador (reported in No. 85 of the British White 
Book) was thinking of Senegal or the French Congo. What I 
said was that there was nothing whatever in that conversation 
which indicated that he was thinking specially of Morocco, or 
that he was making more than a statement in general terms 
postulating that in the event of a victory Germany was not pre- 
pared to forgo all its fruits. 

As to Anglo-German relations and the Morocco dispute, you 
state that I have a “ special thesis to maintain,” and you not 
obscurely intimate that I distort facts to make them fit that 
thesis. The charge leaves me cold. I state facts—I do not 
distort them. They are unpalatable no doubt; but that is no 
reason for not stating them. I have asserted that the recollections 
of Morocco remained a festering sore in Anglo-German relations. 
You deny that because, you say, the diplomatic relations of the 
two Governments had improved during the past two years, and 
because the state of tension which prevailed during 1911 was 
less acute in 1914. I contest neither of these propositions. But 
behind that surface improvement lay material factors and psycho- 
logical effects brought into existence by the Morocco quarrel, a 
quarrel which had profoundly disturbed and, indeed, altered the 
whole character of Anglo-German relationship. Materially the 
quarrel had added enormously to the power of the bellicose and 
Service influences in Germany, intensified the demand for in- 
creased naval construction, with corresponding consequences on 
this side, and weakened the influence exercised by the Emperor 
and the Chancellor, which was an influence making for peace as 
the French Yellow Book bears witness. 

The psychological effects were even more disastrous. The close 
of the quarrel left public opinion in England still wedded to the 
legend that, both in 1905 and in 1911, the action of the German 
Government had been deliberately provocative, utterly inde- 
fensible, and aimed at breaking the Entente ; whereas the simple 
facts are that on the first occasion that action was a protest against 
secret arrangements for the disposal of a country with which 
Germany had official relations and growing economic interests, 
while on the second occasion that action was a protest against the 
consummation of those secret arrangements in the teeth of the 
Public Law of Europe embodied in the Act of Algeciras, which 
had solemnly proclaimed the independence and integrity of 
Morocco: the “ scrap of paper” which the British and French 
Governments had conjointly signed. The close of the quarrel 
left public opinion in England still labouring under the delusion 
that in the celebrated interview—-upon whose misreported 
character Mr. Lloyd George based his speech—between the Ger- 
man Foreign Secretary and the French Ambassador on July 16th 
(1911) the former had metaphorically put a pistol to the head of 
the French Ambassador and formulated outrageous ‘* demands,” 
including the reversion of the French right of pre-emption over 
the Congo Free State ; whereas, as subsequently explained in the 
Chamber by the French Foreign Minister—months after the 
critical stage had passed—and in greater detail in the French 
Yellow Book issued at an even later date (No. VI., 1912), the 
interview had opened by the German Foreign Minister agreeing 
to a French Protectorate over Morocco and offering one small 
German colony and part of another in exchange for a portion of 
the French Congo, doubtless a larger portion than he expected to 
obtain, but indicated in “ quite general terms ”’ by flourishing @ 
pencil over a map ; while the Congo Free State was not so much 
as mentioned. 

The close of the quarrel left German public opinion convinced 
that England had threateningly interfered on the side of France 
in a Franco-German quarrel in which Germany had an undoubted 
case resting primarily upon an international agreement, and in 
which English interests were neither imperilled nor even ques- 
tioned ; that official England was resolutely opposed to a general 
Franco-German reconciliation, and was resolved to settle the 
naval question by forcing a war upon Germany at the first 
favourable opportunity, an impression which was certainly not 
weakened by the disclosures about British military and naval 
preparations afterwards made by a number of English politicians 
and writers. 

These delusions and impressions remained unadjusted and 
uncorrected. They bit far deeper than any purely diplomatic 
quarrel could have done. They produced a latent situation of 
great danger, a situation of a kind which diplomatic tinkering at 
side issues could not modify to any extent, a situation which 
could only have been saved by a round-table conference between 
those in supreme responsibility on either side, by a determined 
and resolute effort to survey the position in all its bearings, to 
gauge the national difficulties, fears, and necessities of either party 
in relation to that position, and to find a way out. —Yours, etc., 

February 21st. E. D. MOREL. 


[Our point was, and is, of course, that any delusions which 
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Germany may have cherished as a result of the last Morocco crisis 
as to the determination of England to force a war upon her, etc., 
manifestly did not “remain unadjusted and uncorrected.” On 
the contrary, as everyone knows, the German Government and 
the German people were firmly convinced almost up to the 
moment when we declared war that we should remain neutral. 
We have criticised Mr. Morel on two points : first on his statement 
that the question of Morocco remained a " festering sore”’ in 
Anglo-German relations ; and, second, on his suggestion that the 
German Chancellor had not Morocco specially in mind when he 

ke of seizing French colonial possessions. We do not accuse 
Mr. Morel of consciously distorting facts, but that he should 
attempt to sustain these two suggestions at one and the same 
time seems to us sufficient evidence of the bias of his mind. 
To be able to see nothing but injured innocence in Germany’s 
diplomacy during the past decade is at least as far from clear 
sight as to be able to see nothing but righteousness in that of the 
Allies. —Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—In his interesting article in Tue New Statesman of 
February 6th Sir Harry Johnston says that “hints of the 

inest nature were dropped by French statesmen that, if 
Germany would retrocede Metz and French-speaking Lorraine, 
and would extrude Luxemburg from any connection whatever 
with the German Empire, France would be prepared to cede to 
Germany her right of pre-emption over the Belgian Congo, 
and to make over to Germany the greater part of French 
Congo.” Later on Sir Harry Johnston says that, to make a 
final understanding with France, it was only necessary for 
Germany “‘ to retrocede Metz and the line of the Seille—some 
450 square miles.” : ; 

Such an arrangement as Sir Harry Johnston mentions in the 
first of these quotations was, I believe, hinted at, if not by French 
statesmen, at any rate by a French statesman. But the hint 
of a statesman is not of much value unless it is certain that that 
statesman is speaking for his Government. It would surprise 
me very much to learn that any French Government has ever 
declared its willingness, as the second quotation from Sir Harry 
Johnston seems to suggest, to make any such arrangement. The 
only French statesman who, in recent years, has made a serious 
attempt to arrive at an understanding with Germany was checked, 
not by the unwillingness of Germany, but by Russian influence 
in France and by the refusal of his own Government to follow 
him. With a characteristic impulsiveness, he promised or hinted 
at more than he was able to perform. That statesman earned the 
undying hatred of Russia and of the French Chauvinists, and at 
least half the French people have been persuaded that he is a 
traitor sold to Germany. 

Since M. Poincaré became Prime Minister, France has had no 
foreign policy of her own and has simply followed the instructions 
of Russia. So confidently did the Russian Government count 
on the complete subservience of France that it not only ordered 
@ general mobilisation on July 30th without consulting the 
French Government, but did not even take the trouble to inform 
the French Government after it had made the order. M. Viviani 
was left to learn the fact from the German Ambassador at Paris 
at 7 p.m. on July 3ist. Moreover, although I do not think that 
the Poincaré, Briand, and Barthou Ministries wanted war, they 
acted as if they did, which, for all practical purposes, is rather 
worse. In his despatch of November 22, 1913 (No. 6 in the French 
Yellow Book), M. Jules Cambon, reporting a conversation that 
the King of the Belgians had had about a fortnight before with 
the German Emperor, says that the King found that the Emperor’s 
attitude was completely changed and that he “ has been brought 
to think that war with France is inevitable.” M. Cambon does 
not say what reasons the German Emperor gave for his change of 
mind, but those reasons are made plain by the reply of the King 
of the Belgians reported by M. Cambon : 

The King of the Belgians protested that to interpret the intentions 
of the French Government in this manner was to travesty them, and to 
allow oneself to be misled as to the feelings of the French nation by 

manifestations of a few hotheads, or of conscienccless intriguers. 


In 1915 M. Poincaré had been elected President of the Republic 
with the unanimous support of the French war party, and the 
Three Years Law had been passed in accordance with the orders 
of Russia, given to M. Poincaré during his visit to Petrograd in 
1912. At the general election of last Spring the French people 
decided against the “‘ hotheads ” and “ conscienceless intriguers,” 
and the result of the election eas hailed by the peace party in 

Tmany as an earnest of peace. Acting under the influence of 
the Russian Government, which vetoed certain French statesmen 
known to be friends of peace and advocates of an understanding 





with Germany, M. Poincaré overruled the decision of the country 
with the acquiescence of the Chamber, and thus must have 
confirmed the conviction at which the German Emperor had 
arrived in November, 1913. 

Nevertheless Germany tried to avoid a war with France and 
England. I agree that “ from the moment the Germans crossed 
the Belgian frontier” war was forced on the British Empire. 
But before the Germans crossed the Belgian frontier the German 
Emperor offered to withdraw his troops from the French and 
Belgian frontiers, and to refrain from attacking France, if England 
and France would remain neutral in the war between Germany 
and Russia. Like Sir Edward Grey, I “ suppose” that French 
neutrality in such a case was “in all probability incompatible 
with the terms of the Franco Russian alliance ” ; but in that case 
France is at war because she was bound to support Russia, not 
because she was attacked by Germany. War with Russia was 
not forced on Germany, but war with France was. When 
France was involved, England would have been insane had she 
held aloof, even if Germany had not invaded Belgium. But 
England and France have been still more insane to bring them- 
selves to this pass by the policy inaugurated in 1905, when the 
British Foreign Office refused the German overtures for an 
understanding which would have enabled England to bring 
France and Germany together. Since then we have plumped for 
Pan-Slavism, and all the rest follows naturally. 

The sentence in Sir Harry Johnston’s article that pleases me 
most is this (the italics are mine): ‘ Subject to these limitations. 
we did nothing since 1910 to oppose Germany in her plans of 
expansion.” The limitations were merely that we opposed the 
acquisition by Germany, the one country that still needs colonies, 
of any colony that could be of the least use to her, and, having 
divided among ourselves all the available territory in the world 
of any value outside South America. we graciously told Germany 
that she might have anything that was left. France, which has 
no population to send to colonies, grabbed Morocco; Italy 
grabbed Tripoli; Russia laid hands on Persia and prepared to 
grab Galicia and Constantinople ; Japan, with our acquiescence, 
is now realising her long-cherished designs against China. Asa 
set-off against these insignificant acquisitions, we have given 
way to Germany in Samoa, ceded to her Heligoland, and even 
“ discussed the cession of Zanzibar.” Would not any but this 
“intolerably aggressive people”’ have been grateful for our 
generosity and moderation ?—Yours, etc., 

ANGLO-FRENCH. 

Paris, February 18th. 


RUSSIAN SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTesmMan. 

Sirn,—May I be allowed to make a brief comment on a point 
raised by your reviewer in his notice of my book in your current 
issue ? 

Your reviewer states, in reference to the attitude to the war 
of Russian Socialists: “The Minority group of the Socialist 
Party does not comprise the whole of Russian Socialist opinion. 
Mr. Humphrey does not give an adequate account of the views 
of the Majority.” 

This statement—and especially when taken with the context— 
implies that the view of the Majority group differs from that of 
the Minority group. But such is not the case. 

A reference to pages 95 to 97, inclusive, of my book will show 
that they contain views of the war of both the groups in question. 
Those views are embodied in two statements issued as a reply 
to an appeal to Russian Socialists from M. Vandervelde. The 
statement on behalf of the Majority group begins : 

The Russian working-class cannot, under any conditions, act hand 
in hand with the Russian Government . . . cannot grant any support 
tom... 


And it concludes : 
We are persuaded that Russian absolutism is the chief support of 


reactionary militarism in Europe, and that it has bred in the German 
hegemony the dangerous enmity towards European democracy. 


The attitude of both groups, as reflected by these statements, 
is the same: neither is giving the Government support in its 
prosecution of the war. 

As the adequacy of my account of the Majority group’s views 
is questioned, it will hardly be irrelevant if I point out that the 
statement of the Majority occupied quite four times the space 
of that of the Minority.—Yours, etc., 

A. W. Humpurey. 

34 Henrietta Street, 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 
February 22nd. 
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SIR ROGER CASEMENT 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Many thanks for your kind offer, but we do not want 
Sir Roger Casement in Brazil. We have never loved the Ger- 
mans although we have so many living among us—or because we 
have so many among us. In the first months of the war, when 
our people were flocking back from Belgium and France and 
telling what they had seen, the Government had to protect the 
lives and property of Germans in Rio. Hundreds of young 
Brazilians have enlisted, and are still enlisting, in the French 
Army. 

Please send the gentleman to Argentina.—Yours, etc., 

E. p’Assis-FONSECA. 

Bristol, February 21st. 


“WHY NOT AN INTERNATIONAL 
CURRENCY ?” 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Is it quite fair to put fatuities out of your own imagina- 
tion into the mouth of a writer on whose work you are com- 
menting? In an article in THe New STarTesMAN of Febru- 
ary 20th, entitled “* Why not an International Currency ?” you 
state that in my book on War and Lombard Street 1 describe how 
our present system of international currency broke down, and 
then leave it at that, comforting myself ‘ with the reflection that 
no such war will ever occur again! But this,” you add, “is the 
wild optimism and refusal to face facts, of which the Englishman 
is alone capable!” (The notes of exclamation are yours.) You 
know best about what “ the” Englishman is capable of, but at 
least I can claim that this particular Englishman never stated, 
implied or thought that no such war will ever occur again. As 
to facing facts, I think one or two rather big ones were ignored by 
you in constructing your scheme of international currency. 

Yours, etc., 

6 Linden Gardens, W. H, WirTuers. 

February 23rd. 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Can the writer of your article really mean that an 
International Currency Commission on the lines of the Postal 
Union is a feasible proposition? From reading it one would 
suppose that there was no serious obstacle to starting an inde- 
pendent organisation of the kind, as one of the first fruits of 
the war. 

The instruments of foreign exchange, as he rightly explains, 
consist of drafts, cheques and telegraphic transfers, with occa- 
sional gold shipments to settle a balance. All these documents 
are bought and sold and advanced against by banks and discount 
houses all over the world. At the back of these instruments, 
whatever their form, lies a transaction, whether it be a contract 
between merchants or manufacturers for a shipment of goods, 
a purchase or issue of securities, a loan, ete., ete. In the case 
of the bill of exchange at so many months’ sight or date, of 
which we heard so much at the beginning of the war, there is a 
credit involved as well. 

Now it is obvious that the comparison between the Postal 
Union and any possible form of currency union comes to grief 
in this important respect—namely, that the transaction behind 
the 2}d. international coupons is the postal service, a service 
already nationalised in every country of the world. 

And it follows, equally obviously I think, that unless and 
until all the banking business in every country is similarly 
nationalised, with, at least, an effective control over all the 
import and export business, it is idle to talk of International 
Currency Commissions. 

Socialists may rest assured that the foreign exchange business 
will be one of the very last of the ‘* means of production, trans- 
portation and distribution ” to fall into their hands. 

Yours, etc., 
12 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. L. M. 
February 22nd. 


{Is not L. M. exaggerating the difficulty of what would be, 
after all, only a progressive enlargement of the existing money 
order system of the International Postal Union? There seems 
no necessity for the sale of remittances for cash to be connected 
with the giving of credit for goods or the lending of money or 
of credit, or for each such transaction to be based on a particular 
sale of goods. Because such things are now often mixed up— 
not by any means in all cases—there is no reason why they 
should always be mixed up. As to the need for a prior 


** nationalisation of banking,” this is true only of banking in the 
sense in which the postal services of the world are already doing 





an enormous banking business, to say nothing of the innumerable 
Government savings banks and Government loan establish- 
ments, or the gigantic pawnbroking business which is run 
(possibly even without his being aware of the fact) by our own 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in Malta. There is no need 
for (and no suggestion of) any Government monopoly, either of 
banking or of remitting. The number of Governments that 
already conduct banks in the strictest sense of the word—the 
latest being that of the Australian Commonwealth—shows that 
even the “ nationalisation of banking” is not a dream, but that 
it has committed the impertinence of becoming a fact.—Ep, N 5S.) 


A HINT TO THE WAR OFFICE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The advertising department of the War Office is guilty 
of a serious omission. Women have been appealed to, and 
employers of factory-hands and shop-hands and domestic ser- 
vants, to. persuade their sons, husbands, brothers or employees 
to join the colours. These appeals have been distinguished by 
some delicate word-play which is highly creditable to their literary 
authors. But no employer or capitalist has yet been requested 
to persuade his fellow employers or capitalists to serve their 
country—an omission which is all the stranger, seeing that many 
such persons are busily engaged in making capital out of the war 
at the expense of the general public. 

In view of this I have drafted a form of appeal, which I venture 
to submit (in all seriousness) to your readers, in the hope that it 
may presently be adopted by Whitehall and reproduced, properly 
garnished and rendered eloquent beyond the power of my poor 
pen, in the columns of our leading daily papers. Here it is: 


To CAPITALIsTs. 

Have you a friend making money who might be shooting it away 
out of the muzzle of an 18-pounder ? 

Do you know any landlord who is drawing rents when he might be 
drawing blood ? 

Is any capitalist of your acquaintance sweating women and children 
when he might be s!aying men ? 

Do you know anybody who is getting big dividends when he ought 
to be getting shot ? 

Is any relation or friend of yours driving hard bargains when he 
might be driving an ambulance cart ? 


I venture to think, Sir, that an appeal drawn up on these 
principles would have a startling effect upon the patriotic public. 
Yours, etc., 
RECRUITER. 
Hampstead, February 19th 


PENNIES 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of the 13th inst. Mrs. Bridges Adams, 
writing from Bebel House, refers to the hardships of the poor 
in a manner which is, to say the least, misleading. 

With reference to the working-class mother she makes the 
following statement : “ The great majority of the women inmates 
of the Norfolk County Asylum are the wives of agricultural 
labourers, brought there mental wrecks by reason of their in- 
cessant, grinding poverty while bearing and bringing up their 
children.” 

The Medical Superintendent of the Norfolk County Asylum, 
to whom I have submitted this statement, informs me that in 
round numbers there are in the Asylum 600 women patients, 
of whom 400 are single ; of the 200 married women only about 
60 are the wives of agricultural labourers. He says further that 
the incidence of insanity is relatively less among the purely 
agricultural population than among other classes. 

In another passage Mrs. Adams laments the fact that the 
Provision of Meals Act has been a dead-letter over the whole 
rural area of England and Wales, “ districts in which the children 
are admittedly of the poorest.” 

The children of the agricultural labourer have fewer pennies 
to buy sweets with than the town labourer’s children, but they 
are much better fed and are in no need of free meals. This is 
one reason why the Act is a dead-letter in the Counties. 

Thirdly, her reference to “‘ these times of rising prices, but not 
of rising wages,” is peculiarly unfortunate. 

The publication of inaccurate and exaggerated descriptions 
of working-class conditions is for many reasons much to be 
deplored, and especially because they hamper those who are 
trying to bring about a better state of things by scientific methods. 

Yours, etce., 
RicHaRD SAUNDERSON. 

February 20th. 
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THE RECENT STARVATION RETURNS 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—1. Every year we have a Return of Deaths “‘ upon which 
a coroner’s jury has returned a verdict of death from starvation 
or accelerated by privation.”” The Return for the year 1913 has 
just been published, and it is satisfactory to find that the total 
number is less than in previous years, though the deaths of old- 
age pensioners have increased from seven in 1912 to eight. In 
both years some of the pensioners had been in receipt of relief 
before they obtained pensions. On looking into the circumstances 
of these cases I feel sure that the number of such deaths may be 
reduced, and an infinite amount of destitution prevented, if the 
Guardians would make it known that they will give medical 
relief (including milk, meat, etc., when ordered by the doctor) 
to necessitous old-age pensioners. In many cases they should 
be given it at once when the out-relief ceases. 

In Unions where the Guardians are not sufficiently humane to 
adopt this course of their own motion, workers amongst the poor 
should assist them to make formal application to the relieving 
officer, and, if necessary, to the Board. Of course this medical 
relief does not cause the loss of old-age pension. The steps that 
I have suggested should be taken at once, as starvation of old- 
age pensioners is likely to increase rapidly with the higher price 
of food. 

2. There are several other cases in the starvation list where I 
think medical out-relief should have been applied for and granted, 
but apparently, if the facts are correctly stated, no application 
was made, or none till it was too late. These cases are No. 8 
(infant); No. 4 (married woman, age 25, whose husband did 
not apply); No. 11 (age 76); No. 12 (infant neglected by its 
mother); No. 15 (man in common lodging house); No. 29 
(woman, age 69, in poor lodging) ; No. 37 (woman, age 69); No. 
55 (infant); No. 61 (tailoress, age 22). The reluctance of the 
poor to apply, even for medical relief, is partly due to the deterrent 
methods adopted by Guardians of the “ Workhouse Test” or 
“ Hard” school—e.g., refusal of out-relief and offer of the work- 
house, placing the cost of relief on loan, so that medical relief 
means plunging an already poverty-stricken family into debt. 
Here, again, there is need for a more humane policy on the part 
of such Guardians and for helping the poor to obtain relief. 

8. A considerable number of the starvation deaths were those 
of tramps and homeless men. These might be reduced if the 
casual’s task was less cruel, and it was also declared that any 
destitute person would, on application, be admitted into the 
workhouse, where the conditions are not so bad as in the casual 
ward.—Yours, etc., 

J. TuzoporE Dopp 
(For fifteen years a Guardian of the Poor). 


Miscellany 


DOWNING STREET“ 
W veitie i G from its towers the last enchantment 


of the middle-class, the Foreign Office occupies an 

eligible central situation between Whitehall and 
St. James’s Park. The grateful taxpayer provides it with 
an abundance of admirable stationery, and it is perhaps 
the last place in London where everybody is a gentleman. 
Possibly that is why it is deficient in repartee and finds its 
strength, like the well-bred heroes of Mr. Seton Merriman, in 
silence. It is, like that other cause of revolutions, the States- 
General of 1789, an interesting but neglected antiquity, 
hovering uncertainly between an uncomfortable club for 
elderly bachelors and an academy for the sons of gentlemen 
(for at least one grandfather is the legal minimum). Behind 
the solid joinery of its doors, and above the royal ciphers 
upon its hearth-rugs, the public acts of the United Kingdom 
z= in the hands of fifty persons and at the mercy of about 
ve. 

The Foreign Office, as Lord Avebury must have said of 
Stonehenge, is a remarkable place. For the average English- 
man it occupies a position a little higher than the Post 
Office, a little lower than the Bank. But among all the 
public institutions of Great Britain it has impressed the 





* Selected Speeches on British Foreign Policy, 1788-1914. Edited 
by Edgar R. Jones, M.P. Milford. 1s. net. 


Continent. It has impressed it almost as profoundly as the 
Lord-Mayoralty and the sale of wives at Smithfield. A 
living historian of the Second Empire, whose election to the 
French Academy did not depend solely upon his philology, 
has referred with reverence to the subtlety of the Forig 
Office de Londres, and his respect is typical of its European 
reputation. The causes of this sentiment are among the 
most mysterious things in Europe. It may be the quality 
of its notepaper (which is excellent), since it can hardly be 
the continuity of its policy, which is not continuous. 

Through the whole course of history Great Britain has 
consistently confounded her enemies by the inconsistency 
of her acts. Latin logic and Teutonic deduction have 
exhausted the exactitude of all the systems in the effort to 
forecast the proceedings of British statesmen. But there is 
no calculation known to man that can discover the next 
move of England, since it is never known to England itself. 
To this is due the Puck-like quality of His Majesty’s Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State. That is the essence of British 
policy ; it has no golden rule except that it has no golden 
rule. It proceeds in no single ascertained direction for ten 
years at a time; that is where it gets the better of Russian 
policy, which laboriously executes in the twenticth century 
the codicils of the will of Peter the Great. It seeks no 
natural frontiers, because geography is not taught in the 
public schools; that is where it has the advantage over 
France, which is perpetually returning, as any schoolboy 
can see, to the line of the Rhine. It has no natural enemies 
comparable to the rivalry of Slav and Teuton, because the 
European Powers have been indifferently its allies and its 
adversaries. In the result British policy has remained the 
incalculable factor which does the sum, whilst the movement 
of Russia towards the Dardanelles, of France towards the 
Rhine, or of Germany towards the lower Scheldt was patent 
to anyone who could read a line of history or a square inch 
of a map. It is a great inheritance. For three centuries 
Great Britain has maintained the stupendous opportunism 
of the Balance of Power, facing the European storm with a 
variation of direction and an accuracy of judgment which 
were both borrowed from the weather-cock. As a national 
symbol that prescient and revolving fowl may lack inspira- 
tion, but it represents fairly enough the starry ideal to 
which British statesmanship has hitched the waggon of 
British policy. “ It is a narrow policy to suppose that this 
country or that is to be marked out as the eternal 
ally or the perpetual enemy of England. We have no 
eternal allies, and we have no perpetual enemies. Our 
interests are eternal and perpetual, and those interests it is 
our duty to follow.” The statement is no less reliable 
because it was made by Lord Palmerston following a con- 
sidered judgment of Mr. Canning. If he had known French 
(an accomplishment normally confined to permanent 
officials) the noble lord might have said of his country’s 
policy : Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. 

One fascinating result of this constant variation of 
direction is a delightful inconsistency between its various 
exponents. Right honourable gentlemen stretch quivering 
forefingers across the despatch box towards the wrath to 
come, and locate it alternately in North and South and East. 
Spain, Holland, France, Russia and Germany have suc- 
cessively troubled the sleep of British Ministers, and it is 
remarkable that Austria is the one country in Europe that 
has never provided England with a menace. In these cir- 
cumstances it was delightfully malicious of a member of 
Parliament to compile an anthology of speeches on British 
policy. These Little Flowers of the Foreign Office are so 
engagingly divergent; it is a garden which grows, after a 
celebrated model, quite contrary. Perhaps the gardener 
might have omitted the label which he appends to a fine 
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specimen of Mr. Pitt, cautioning us that in 1800 the Emperor 
of Germany was “ not the King of Prussia, but Francis II. 
of Austria”: it may have escaped Mr. Jones that the 
King of Prussia is not Emperor of Germany even in 1915. 
His collection of speeches is largely parliamentary, and con- 
sequently disfigured with that wealth of unnecessary 
parenthesis which forms the House of Commons manner. 
One can never forget that Robinson in his embarrassed 
transit through English politics embellished one Budget 
speech with a series of six visions and a quotation from 
Shakespeare, and ended another with a sentence standing 
twenty-seven lines long in Hansard. Even Foreign Secre- 
taries are more reasonable when they get to the country, 
and the finest speeches in the book are those delivered to 
popular audiences. It is a most useful and instructive col- 
lection : it might perhaps be called the Brazen Treasury. 

It was hardly kind to the memory of Chatham to include 
a speech on the Spanish question delivered in Opposition ; 
any man was justified in talking nonsense to get Walpole out 
of office. But his second speech, which derives a false 
appearance of relevance from its title, “The Defence of 
Weaker States,” contains an interesting, if unconscious, 
prophecy : 

With respect to Corsical shall only say that France has obtained a 
more useful and important acquisition in one pacific campaign than in 
any of her belligerent campaigns. 


The noble Earl was speaking in the year 1770 ; six months 
earlier by the act of policy to which he referred Napoleon 
came into the world as a French subject: it was a French 
acquisition of which the precise extent was to be fully 
appreciated by Chatham’s son. Mr. Jones has included 
comparatively few of the innumerable speeches inspired by 
the Great War; there are two admirable onslaughts by 
Sheridan upon the traditional system of fighting British 
battles with the hire-purchase armies of Hesse-Casscl, “ the 
posse comitatus, the rabble of Germany”; and there is 
an interminable speech by William Pitt on the unreliable 
diplomacy of the Consulate, closing with the celebrated 
“Cur igitur pacem nolo? Quia infida est, quia periculosa, 
quia esse non potest,” an apostrophe which would leave the 
present House of Commons under the impression that 
peace had been concluded upon terms which it was inadvis- 
able at the present moment to divulge. The English 
attitude towards intervention on the Continent is well 
defined in a series of speeches on the Spanish and Portuguese 
questions, and Lord John Russell’s observations upon the 
annexation of Cracow are faintly topical. There is no 
clearer statement of England’s claim to act as the Special 
Constable of Europe than Palmerston’s Polish speech of 
1848 : 

I hold that the real policy of England—apart from questions which 
involve her own particular interests, political or commercial-—is to 
be the champion of justice and right; pursuing that course with 
moderation and prudence, not becoming the Quixote of the world, 
but giving the weight of her moral sanction and support wherever she 


thinks that justice is, and wherever she thinks that wrong has been 
done. 


It is surprising that no contemporary seems to have noticed 
the quaint humour of this statement of policy by a country 
without an army. 

Perhaps the most instructive pieces in the collection are 
the speeches delivered by Earl Russell and Mr. Disraeli in 
1864 upon the Austro-Prussian invasion of Denmark. The 
Treaty of London had undoubtedly placed Great Britain 
under certain obligations with regard to Danish integrity. 
The Prussians had occupied Schleswig-Holstein and driven 
the Danes behind the lines of Diippel. But “ My Lords, 
our honour not being engaged, we have to consider what we 
might be led to do for the interests of other Powers, and for 


the sake of that balance of power which in 1852 was declared 
by general consent to be connected with the integrity of 
Denmark. . . . In the first place, is it the duty of this 
country—if we are to undertake the preservation of the 
balance of power in Europe as it was recognised in 1852— 
is it a duty incumbent on us alone?” This argument was 
supplemented a weck later by Mr. Disraeli, when he 
informed another place that “ under that treaty England 
incurred no legal responsibility which was not equally 
entered into by France and by Russia.” These speeches 
are a mine of unheroic but ingenious argument, with which 
Ministers of the Crown might have defended the non- 
intervention of England in the present war. They were 
explained two years later, when Lord Stanley expounded after 
Sadowa “the feeling that we ought not to be dragged into 
these Continental wars ” ; and added that “ if North Germany 
is to become a single Great Power, I do not see that any 
English interest is in the least degree affected ” : it must be 
remembered that the noble lord was at that date sleepless 
with the fear of chassepots and the military efficiency of the 
Second Empire. 

But the brightest jewel in Mr. Jones’s coronal is the 
speech in which the Earl of Beaconsfield laid the Treaty 
of Berlin upon the table of the House of Lords. Disraeli at 
his worst was a political Perlmutter, and his ready-made 
formule never fitted his country worse. If his novels 
were always the novels of a politician, his politics were 
never more obviously the politics of a novelist. An accident 
of youth had taken the noble Earl upon a pleasure cruise 
in the Levant, and it resulted that forty years later his 
country was pledged to the sacred cause of Turkey. The 
Sikhs came to Malta, the Fleet went to Besika Bay, and Mr. 
Macdermott was understood to observe that the Russians 
should not have Constantinople. The Prime Minister 
agreed with him, and went to Berlin to say so: the result 
was that miracle of diplomatic ingenuity which Europe 
has been occupied in destroying for the last seven years. 

My Lords, it has been said that no limit has been fixed to the occupa- 
tion of Bosnia by Austria. Well, I think that was a very wise step. 


There you have the elements of the annexation crisis of 
1908 and the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand in 1914. 

It is not the first time that Austria has occupied provinces at the 
request of Europe to ensure that order and tranquillity, which are 
European interests, might prevail in them. Not once, twice, or thrice 
has Austria undertaken such an office. 


To the happy monuments of the Netherlands and North 
Italy Lord Beaconsfield gaily added Old Servia; it is the 
problem before Europe to-day. With regard to Bulgaria 
he added with pride : 

The new Principality, which was to exercise such an influence and 
produce a revolution in the disposition of the territory and policy of 
that part of the globe, is now merely a State in the Valley of the 
Danube, and both in its extent and its population is reduced to one- 
third of what was contemplated by the Treaty of San Stefano. 


That is the direct cause of the Balkan War, and when 
Turkey emerged shattered from that conflict Germany 
entered on the phase of disillusioned desperation which 
brought it to the mad-dog policy of the summer of 1914. 
It was a little bitter of Mr. Jones to have reprinted this 
speech in this year. It is followed by three speeches of 
living Ministers, of which Mr. Asquith’s, in addition to its 
successful negotiation of Mr. George Morrow’s shibboleth 
“we are unsheathing our sword,” is at once the shortest 
and the best. It would be cruel to ask the editor for an 
index, which must contain such entries as “ Prussia, nobility 
of, p. 328—perfidy of, p. 537.” Which is the best of the 
Balance of Power. Puitie GUEDALLA. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OME people—who at least avoid the error of ascribing 
S the invention to Steele or Addison—say that Abraham 
Cowley was the Father of the English Essay. It 
might alternatively be suggested that Q. Horatius Flaccus 
was one of its parents and Montaigne the other; Bacon 
having, so to speak, a watching bricf at the birth. But the 
other statement is true in a sense: for though in patches 
Bacon (and Burton) anticipated the tone and method of 
that type of writing which was brought to its fullest perfec- 
tion by Charles Lamb, Cowley was the man who fixed the 
type. His essays have just been republished in a beautiful 
little edition of the Collected Prose Works, issued by the 
Oxford University Press (4s. 6d. net), and edited by Mr. 
A. B. Gough. Mr. Gough is a most painstaking editor, and 
his notes are abnormally full. They are so full that one 
feels that most people who are likely to acquire such a book 
will find nine-tenths of them unnecessary; but one ought 
not to grumble at that, since they have the complementary 
advantage of always supplying information when one looks 


for it. 
x ~ a 


The edition is especially to be welcomed as there are 
many persons capable of appreciating Cowley who have 
never come into contact with him. “Who now reads 
Cowley ?” Pope asked in 17387; if the question were re- 
peated to-day you certainly would not get a forest of hands 
raised, even in an audience replete with pince-nez and 
bulging brows. It was Cowley’s misfortune, as it was his 
ambition, to be known in his own days as one of the greatest 
poets of his time; when men discovered that he was not 
that, they at once concluded that he was nothing else. Not 
that his poems are as negligible as some critics assert ; his 
mere skill and neatness make him worth reading. Even if 
he had, as Mr. Gough remarks, “too little passion and 
spontaneity to be a great lyric poct,”” he was at any rate a 
good metrist and a most admirable phrasemaker. But his 
prose writings are certainly superior to the others ; and this 
is true not only of the Essays. His Vision Concerning Oliver 
Cromwell, for example, is full of witty and whimsical things. 
Occasionally he employs very drastic language, as when he 
refers to the Protector as an “alligator” and when he 
abuses him for meditating the calling in of the Jews. This 
is how Cowley disports himself. The italics are mine : 

From which he was rebuked by the universal outcry of the Divines, 
and even of the Citizens too, who took it ill that a considerable number 
at least among themselves were not thought Jews enough by their own 
Herod. And for this design, they say, he invented ...to sell St. 
Pauls to them for a synagogue, if their purses and devotions could 
have reacht to the purchase. And this indeed if he had done onely to 
reward that Nation which had given the first noble example of cruci- 
fying their King, it might have had some appearance of gratitude, but 
he did it onely for love of their Mammon ; and would have sold after- 
wards for as much more St. Peters (even at his own Westminster) to 
the Turks for a Mosquito [Mosque]. Such was his extraordinary Piety 
to God, that he desired he might be worshipped in all manners, except- 
ing only that heathenish way of the Common Prayer Book. 


But this strong language is not the strong language of a man 
whose breast is a burning fiery furnace ; it is the invective 
of a man who is amused by his opponents and who regards 
them chiefly as pegs for cunning sentences. His hard words 
would certainly have broken no bones; and one can even 
imagine that, in the secrecy of their chambers, the Puritans 
themselves—at all events, the less ironsided of them—may 
have shaken their sides over his character-sketch of the 
man whom they doubtless referred to in public as “ our 
great leader.” 











But if such qualities are defects when a man is writing 
political tracts or attempting the higher flights of poetry, they 
are invaluable to him if he is writing essays. Cowley’s 
Essays—and his Prefaces are as good—are most delightful, 
and they have as personal a turn as Lamb’s. They all, virtu- 
ally, have one text : the Sabine Farm text ; the retired Urbs 
in Rure text. They speak of the country’s charms in the ex- 
townsman’s way; they gibe at the turmoil and press of 
cities in a manner which attests a still lively interest in these 
contemptible things; they praise the pleasures of horti- 
culture, solitary meditation, and 4 Kempis’s “ little book in 
a corner.” Their learning is lightly worn; their language 
natural; their arguments not so serious as to stand in the 
way of any jest that offers itself; and many passages in 
them might almost as well have been written in 1720 or 1820 
as in 1660. 


There is no saying shocks me so much as that which I hear often 
That a man does not know how to pass his Time. *“Twould have been 
but ill spoken by Methusalem in the nine hundred sixty ninth year of 
his Life. 


I have been drawn twice or thrice by company to go to Bedlam, and 
have seen others very much delighted with the fantastical extrava- 
gancie of so many various madnesses, which upon me wrought so 
contrary an effect, that I always returned, not only melancholy, but 
e’en sick with the sight. My compassion there was perhaps too 
tender, for I meet a thousand Madmen abroad, without any perturba- 
tion; though, to weigh the matter justly, the total loss of Reason is 
less deplorable than the total depravation of it. 


I thought when I went first to dwell in the country, that without 
doubt I should have met there with the simplicity of the old Poetical 
Golden Age: I thought to have found no inhabitants there, but such 
as the Shepherds of Sir Phil. Sydney in Arcadia, or of Monsieur d’Urfe 
upon the Banks of Lignon ; and began to consider with my self, which 
way I might recommend no less to Posterity the Happiness and Inno- 
cence of the Men of Chertsea ; but to confess the truth, I perceived 
quickly, by infallible demonstrations, that I was still in Old England. 


The civilest, methinks, of all Nations, are those whom we account the 
most barbarous. There is some moderation and good Nature in the 
Toupinamhaltians who eat nomen but their Enemies, whilst we learned 
and polite and Christian Europeans, like as many Pikes or Sharks 
prey upon everything we can swallow. 


The last sentence reads, perhaps, more like a certain living 
writer than like, say, Charles Lamb. 


* * ¥* 


The best of Cowley’s Essays are Of My Self and Of Greatness. 
I have no room to quote them at length. The first—in 
which he is writing of poetry and of his childhood’s memories 
—is more full of feeling than is usual with him. The other 
is one of the most picturesque pieces of light moralising in 
the language, full of what we all call the Playful Irony of the 
Gentle Elia, as in sentences like: ‘“‘ The Ancient Roman 
Emperours, who had the Riches of the whole world for 
their Revenue, had wherewithal to live (one would have 
thought) pretty well at ease, and to have been exempt from 
the pressures of extream Poverty”; and it describes the 
pleasures of littleness most alluringly. But somehow, in 
spite of his assertions, one never quite believes in the genuine- 
ness of his middle-aged preference for “ Prettiness,” as 
against “* Majestical Beauty.” One suspects the existence 
in him of a disappointed ambition, a hankering after action, 
which frequently afflict men who are constitutionally fitted 
for nothing but looking on and making charming comments. 
But he had certainly been very badly treated by the 
Stuart family, which he had faithfully served. The Restora- 
tion gave him neither employment nor money. It gave him, 
however, a very fine funeral. Evelyn says that his coffin 
was followed to the Abbey by a hundred noblemen’s coaches 
and large numbers of wits, bishops and clergymen. 
Sotomon Eacte. 
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NEW NOVELS 


His English Wife. By Rupotrn Srratz. Translated by 
A. C. Curtis. Arnold. 6s. 


Pelle the Conqueror: Apprenticeship, By Martin 
ANDERSEN NExé. Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s. 


A Pillar of Salt. By Horace W. C. Newre. Chatto & 
Windus. 6s. 


Were I a benevolent autocrat I should insist upon every- 
body reading His English Wife. Apart from its literary merits, 
which are considerable, it has two lessons of prime import- 
ance to teach, and it teaches them all the better for having 
been intended to teach something quite different. What it 
was originally meant to impress upon its doubtless too- 
impressionable readers was the decadence of England : what 
one learns from it is, firstly, the idealism implicit in much 
that we judge to be least ideal in Germany, and, secondly, 
the vastness of the barrier interposed between even the most 
intelligent observer from one nation and any other nation he 
may happen to observe. It is obvious from innumerable 
indications, topographical and other, that Herr Stratz knows 
his England at first-hand—and yet his ignorance, both of 
details and of essentials, is all-pervasive, and is accentuated 
by his bland assumptions of knowledge. Is there no lesson 
in this simple fact for our governors—and our governesses ? 

Here are a few of Herr Stratz’s typical errors : The idea 
that an enormously rich family, the head and front of whose 
offending is “* in the City,” should be socially acquainted with 
“a lord” is held up to contemptuous ridicule ; we gather 
that the idea of the army being a poorly-paid but honourable 
profession has never entered the English head (the old 
Anglicised merchant, on hearing that his nephew is a German 
officer, merely asks : “‘ Have you got a good post? Do they 
give you a good salary ?”’); it appears to be possible in 
England to refer to a “ titled friend ” as “ an honourable ” ; 
an Oxford undergraduate normally lives on £400 to £600 a 
year, or can do so if he economises by going in for “ as few 
sports as possible ” ; on Sunday, in an English country-house, 
playing the piano is “ no less a sin than football or golf” ; 
“ according to English ideas, contact with a man without 
money is more dangerous than typhoid or the plague. A 
gentleman will look a tiger in the eyes, but not a pauper” ; and 
so forth. Even the sweeping accusations of snobbery are 
genuine mistakes, not prejudices: for Herr Stratz is not 
backward in praising us for qualities which we ourselves 
should not always claim to possess—of London, the German 
officer “* realised that there was nothing you couldn’t find in 
this city of seven million inhabitants—except perhaps an 
impolite person” ; much later, the same officer admits that 
there is “ one barrier ”’ to the English “‘ dogma ”’ that “ the 
world exists on their account, and they are in the world to 
enjoy it ’—and that “ barrier” is the English “ feeling of 
equity.” 

There is an ironical and philosophical amusement to be got 
out of the particular charges which are preferred against us as 
anation. ‘“ They’re always eating over here . . .” says the 
German in England. Then there is arrogance. That charge 
is constantly repeated, and in all connections. Prussians 
doubtless say, “ British arrogance” as glibly as we say 
“Prussian arrogance.” Probably the charge is true both 
ways, only our pride takes the form of an easy assumption of 
superiority while the Prussian pride takes the form of an 
uneasy insistence upon it. 


* There, before him in Piccadilly . . . the members of the clubs—the 
flower of the island realm—were walking in careless calm. He looked 
at these strong, clean-shaven faces, these lean, athletic figures. That 
was the “ independent gentleman,’’ whom he had once so much ad- 
mired. Exactly in front of him was walking one such attractive Anglo- 


Saxon, approximately about his height, but a good quarter of a century 
older, his fair hair thickly streaked with grey. On his insipid features, 
in his expressionless watery-blue eyes, in his indolently stiff carriage, 
lay the self-righteousness of the island-dweller, his satisfaction at being 
there, at being a Briton, at being a member of that club at the corner of 
Pall Mall. Calm self-sufficiency, and boundless haughtiness in one. . , . 

** A hit, a palpable hit.” Similarly Stevenson said : “ The 
Englishman sits apart, bursting with pride and ignorance.” 
But I confess my patriotic soul revolts a little when I find 
modesty, that admirable quality, claimed as a distinctive 
German attribute ! 

There is no lack of pride, however, nor excess of modesty 
in the Anglicised patriotic ex-German merchant who speaks 
“as a Christian, as a gentleman, and as a Briton—which 
are really, all three, one and the same thing.” Only he 
ought to have added “as a Free Trader,” for “ what,” it 
has been sensibly asked, “is Christianity without Free 
Trade ? ” 

The essential contrast is in the definition of England as an 
“isle of freedom,”” Germany as “ the land of duties.” To 
Herr Stratz, the men of England are so many “ flannelled 
fools.” He does not seem to recognise any class except the 
idle well-to-do—though he points with horror to the destitu- 
tion of the East End. And the well-to-do do nothing well— 
except games. They sacrifice every idea and ideal to sport. 
Like the Rome of the late Republic, they look upon an 
Empire as something to be administered in their interests and 
to provide them almost automatically with gold. They 
measure everything by wealth and family—and, again and 
always, sport. They have no conception of self-sacrifice or 
communal obligation. Everything serious goes by the 
billiard-board. Football is the goal of their ambition. It is 
at cricket that they keep their end up. Love is only a term 
in the game of tennis. They burn their boats by rowing in 
them. In the midst of life they are in at the death. Well, it 
is quite a false picture (it is almost precisely the picture 
drawn a dozen years ago by our own most patriotic poet). 
Herr Stratz’s story, however, considered artistically, is vivid, 
restrained, and moving. 

Pelle the Conqueror is a Danish work of the type—roughly 
speaking—to which belongs the French Jean Christophe. 
This second volume, Apprenticeship, may be read and appre- 
ciated in isolation, though no doubt it would gain by being 
taken in sequence with the first volume, Boyhood. The 
colour, local and otherwise, is rich and various. The method 
of minutiz is here almost at its most effective. A reviewer 
faced with a novel of which the effect depends on accumu- 
lated detail must confess that he can give no idea of the book 
at all—unless he has pages and pages in which to transcribe 
the details. One detail, or two, would be worse than none, 
for the essence is the accumulation. But there is in growing 
boyhood an ingenuous warmth, an almost cruel intensity of 
feeling, dazed yet urgent—and that is rendered very vividly 
in this second volume of Pelle the Conqueror. The simplicity 
is not bare, but imaginative and full : the intimacies of ado- 
lescence are handled with fine feeling and fine taste : every- 
thing is at once bizarre and natural. 

I have never read a more unpleasant story than A Pillar 
of Salt. Mr. Newte has incomplete control over the mere 
grammar of the English language. His satire, again—and he 
gives us a lot of satire—is of the crudest. The social preten- 
sions of Earl’s Court society constitute his chief butt, the 
intellectual pretensions of various intellectual pretenders, 
and especially of a stylist who conceives himself to be ex- 
cluded from fame and fortune by a jealous “ ring,”’ constitute 
the secondary. Lest you should think I am hard on Mr. 
Newte, I will quote you a pungent instance of his satiric 
method : 


Apart from the lecturer, the man who attracted most attention was a 
Mr. Moggridge, and (sic) on account of his resemblance to Mr. Bernard 
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Shaw, a resemblance he did his best to further by wearing Jaeger gar- 


ments. 
He was run a close second by someone, who knew someone, who knew 


Mr. Chesterton. 


When I.add that at a crisis in the heroine’s career—({at Mr. 
Newte’s most serious and impressive)—‘ a mirthless laugh 
broke upon her ears ; a mirthless laugh which chilled her to 
the marrow,” you will be surprised at my being able to say 
that A Pillar of Salt has any literary merits whatever. But 
it has some. It has an extraordinary convincingness of 
dialogue, particularly in drearily nagging scenes. It has even 
touches of sympathy—the egoistic author for whom the 
heroine deserts her good, kind husband is no mere monster, 
but a man of many admirable intentions and qualities. On 
the whole the book is cheap but readable. 

GERALD GOULD. 


THE LL.P. AND THE WAR 
How the War Came. With a Chronicle of Events compiled 
from all the Official Papers published by the European 
Governments. Independent Labour Party. 1d. 

This pamphlet is the first of a series to be issued by the 
Independent Labour Party “to enable fair and just judg- 
ments to be made by those who have neither the time for 
long study nor the money to buy big books.” The enter- 
prise is highly to be commended, and the I.L.P. is in some 
respects peculiarly qualified to carry it out, since it is not 
committed by its policy either before or after war broke out 
to any particular view of or responsibility for the antecedent 
diplomatic proceedings. But if the first of the series is to 
be taken as an example of the way in which the work is 
being done, it were far better for the reputation of everyone 
concerned that the task had never been attempted. 

The story of How the War Came, instead of being the calm 
judicial examination of all the available data, without fear 
or favour, that we were entitled to expect, is a mere partisan 
tirade. So far from “ enabling fair and just judgments to 
be made,” it presents what is simply a grotesque travesty 
of recent history, in which facts are included, excluded, or 
distorted just as it suits the author’s purpose—which is to 
present the Allies, and Russia and Sir Edward Grey in 
particular, as the primarily, if not solely, responsible parties 
for the present war. 

The story, as presented here, opens in 1879, when Russia 
threatened Bismarck with war “ if Germany did not become 
more servile” (this in 1879!) in the Balkans. Then came 
the Triple Alliance, which was purely “ defensive”: first 
against the threat of “a Pan-Slav attack upon Teutons,” 
and afterwards “ against’ the aggressive restiveness of 
France.”” The trouble which has now come to a head first 
arose because Russia “began to elbow Austria out” of the 
Balkans. In view of Austria’s consistently aggressive policy 
in this region, and of the fact that Russia has not extended 
her empire here at all, this might seem a curious way of 
putting it; but the matter is explained when we are told 
that Austria only annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina “as a pre- 
caution against Russian intrigue”! Servia, backed by 
Russia, was the disturbing factor. (No mention whatever 
is made of “the pig war” or the notorious Agram Trial.) 
At the conclusion of the second Balkan War (no mention 
is made of Austria’s admitted part in bringing that war 
about) Servia ‘“‘ determined that another and a greater 
conflict should begin,” and set out to pick a quarrel with 
her big neighbour. First she maltreated an Austrian consul 
and “ levelled foul insults ” at the Austrian flag ; but “ that 
did not produce the desired quarrel.” So then she began 
to persecute “ the Orthodox Catholics ” (whoever they may 
be!); but that too failed. “The next time more care was 


taken. The heir to the Austrian throne was assassinated 
[the Austrian story of this is, of course, accepted sans 
phrase] . . . that did fire the powder”’; and so on. 

When the writer passes on to describe the negotiations 
immediately preceding the war we get the same extra- 
ordinary perversions of history. Russia is still the villain of 
the piece, with Austria as the injured and insulted heroine 
and Germany as the peacemaker. “ No one who studies 
all the papers can doubt for a moment that Russia from the 
first day moved for war.” This, it is argued, is proved by 
the fact that from the very opening of the negotiations 
Russia urged England to proclaim the solidarity of the 
Entente! (A course which, in the opinion of many people, 
in the light of what is now known, would very likely have 
prevented the war altogether.) The Austrian ultimatum 
to Servia was “ unjustifiable in its rigour”; “ but the whole 
of the circumstances have to be taken into account.” (No 
mention whatever, of course, is made of the fact that, 
rigorous as it was, Servia, on Russia’s advice, accepted the 
demands of that ultimatum upon almost every point, and 
on the remainder, being questions affecting her status as an 
independent nation, offered to submit to arbitration.) 
Germany is represented as having done everything she 
could to “ localise’’ the conflict—“ localise ’ meaning in 
this connection that Austria should be allowed to do as she 
pleased with Servia without any outside interference. 
Russia, on the other hand, was working all the time to 
precipitate a conflict between the Triple Entente and the 
Germanic Powers. Needless to say, Germany’s steadfast 
and reiterated refusal to agree to Sir Edward Grey’s pro- 
posals (which it is admitted would have secured peace) or 
even to outline alternative proposals of her own is not dis- 
cussed. Not even the mere possibility of Germany’s attitude 
having contributed to the breach of the peace is admitted. 
Day after day, we are told, Germany continued to exert 
pressure on her ally in the direction of moderation and a 
peaceful issue (there is no satisfactory evidence, of course, 
that she ever did anything of the sort, whilst we do know 
that she gave full moral support to the “ unjustifiably 
rigorous” Austrian ultimatum to Servia); but “ Russia 
blocked the way.” The Kaiser’s appeals to the Tsar and 
King George are treated as unimpeachable evidence of 
Germany’s pacific intentions; the Tsar’s appeals to the 
Kaiser are held up to contempt as manifestly hypocritical. 
The endeavour of the German Ambassador in London on 
August Ist to secure the neutrality of Great Britain is 
actually represented as the last despairing effort of “ the 
pacifists”’! Finally we are told that “if the White Paper 
proves anything with absolute certainty, it is that Sir Edward 
Grey never tricd to save Belgium in the event of a war 
breaking out.” 

As our readers are aware, we have never accepted the 
view which deprecates free discussion at the present time 
regarding the origin and issues of, and the responsibility 
for, the present war. On the contrary, we think that it is 
of immense importance that these things should be discussed 
whilst their full significance is still fresh in the public mind ; 
for only when they are fully understood will it be possible 
for us to discern the measures that must be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of similar disasters in future. And it is 
certainly desirable that someone should make it his business 
to remind us that, however righteous our present cause may 
be, the faults in a quarrel are never all on one side. It is, 
indeed, because we feel the importance of this that we take 
the unusual course of reviewing what is only a penny 
pamphlet. For pamphlets of this sort can do nothing but 
great harm. From beginning to end there is no sign of 
any attempt to form a just judgment. The reader whose 
knowledge is insufficient to enable him to perceive the 
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ignorance and prejudice of the writer will be misled just as 
seriously and just as dangerously as the reader of the 
yellowest representative of the “ patriotic ’ halfpenny press. 
On the other hand, those who know better will be apt to 
conclude that there is neither intelligence nor honesty in the 
pacifist case. There are men in the I.L.P. who could state 
that case straightforwardly, cogently, and with full historical 
knowledge. Why, then, has the writing of a pamphlet issued 
in the name and with the full authority of the Party been 
allowed to fall into such hands? We hope that this very 
discreditable production will be withdrawn and will be 
replaced by a statement more worthy of the largest Socialist 
organisation in this country. Might not Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald take the matter in hand ? 


MUSICAL CRITICISM 
The Promenade Ticket. By A.H.Srpewicx. Arnold. 3s. 6d. 
Musicians of To-day. By Romain Roiianp. Translated 
by Mary Biarkiock. Kegan Paul. 

Here are two books on music, critical, catholic, and 
interesting; and it is, we think, rare for books on music to 
be all three. Mr. Sidgwick’s work, however, is not creative 
to the degree of M. Rolland’s: one takes it lightly. It is 
in the form of a diary recording impressions of each night 
of a complete Promenade Season, most of the notes supposed 
to be by the holder of the ticket and serious if modest, 
some of them by friends of the holder and occasionally 
really funny. Particularly good was the night when the 
superior lady with an affectation in favour of folk-songs 
did not look at her programme carefully enough to learn 
that Mendelssohn had been substituted for Svendsen; and 
we liked the man who was keen on the composer Gluck- 
Mott]. Do we not all remember the time when we ourselves 
were not perfectly secure on the subject of Bach-Wood ? 
In short the book is in part a humorous picture of Promenade 
audiences (and Promenaders will enjoy finding themselves 
thus cleverly mirrored), and it is in part good musical 
criticism. It suffers, however, a little as a unity owing to 
some confusion as to when Mr. Sidgwick is speaking with 
his own voice, when dramatically. Probably it is with his 
own voice that he now and then satirises Superior People. 
But if the High Brow is to be laughed out, satire will gain 
by first more closely defining him. In this book he seems 
to be (a) anyone who admires Brahms, (b) any person with 
a conscience, (c) the Social Reformer, (d) an affected person, 
(e) a person with good taste, and therefore Mr. Sidgwick 
himself. Nowadays so many superior people attack Superior 
People that it is not always easy to distinguish the attacking 
party from those attacked. 

M. Rolland also is, of course, hard on Brahms, but his 
dozen essays on other modern composers, from Wagner to 
Don Lorenzo Perosi, seem at first almost too enthusiastic. 
He speaks of Strauss’s work being in places “‘ Beethoven- 
like,” and there are few shadows in the rosy picture he paints 
of Saint-Saéns, D’Indy, Debussy, and the awakening of 
French music since France drank the tonic in 1870. But if 
we remember that in these essays M. Rolland is concerned 
to reveal rather than to oppose, and if we note his little 
reference to the hard hitting in Jean-Christophe, then we can 
comfortably agree that the picture, though the tones are 
pitched high, maintains a just relation between its parts. 
The fact is that to Rolland art, the art of music, which he 
knows so well, which he interprets in words as only a great 
critic can, is so profoundly important that he must praise it 
strongly when he praises, not like those languid decadents 
who know, but have lost faith. They think that perhaps the 
greatest in art is not injurious; M. Rolland finds wonderful 
the smallest spark. 





Yet he by no means throws overboard his dissecting 
faculty. His conclusions about Strauss and modern German 
music (written, remember, some years ago) should interest 
those who now associate Nietzsche’s dogma with Prussian 
militarism. Much drivel in the Press has developed in some 
of us a strong feeling of aversion from tal! talk, from 
generalities, from phrases like “ national characteristics,” 
and “ Nietzsche, Treitschke, and Bernhardi.” M. Rolland 
knows so well that it is the individual soul which counts 
that his belief in “ national characteristics ”’ interests ys 
anew. He does not leave out a million steps to establish 
some easy theory of cause and effect, but he does say—at 
least we can collect the strands of the argument—that 
Nietzsche’s and Wagner’s ideal of power has degenerated 
with later German artists, even with Strauss, into pride 
and feverishness and a forcing by the will, and that artists 
anticipate in their work what their country will express 
later in other spheres. He thought, ten years ago, that 
German music had temporarily played itself out, and that 
the future was with the new French spirit; England and 
Russia he ignores. 

Cosmopolitan, ardent, learned, cultured, he makes us feel 
the musical life of his selected portion of recent Europe to 
a degree generally only attained when the epoch is longer 
past, when its men stimulate us by the clarity of their 
emerging figures. There is no chaos, nothing encumbered 
and transient, in his Europe of yesterday, a yesterday 
reaching up to to-day. He is, in fact, an artist, and Debussy, 
D’Indy, Perosi, are significant like figures in history, real 
like those in a dream, coming from his brush. We receive 
an added stimulus from the sensation that historical persons 
are still alive, for it brings home the truth that our own days 
are part of history, a truth often glibly admitted, but whose 


_vivifying power, however, is seldom felt ; for if we felt it, 


should we so often say, “ Ah, yes, that is very fine and 
desirable in Beethoven, in somebody dead and gone, but 
we have prosaic ‘real life’ to think of now”? But M. 
Rolland’s yesterday reaches back as well, to Wolf, some of 
whose misery he used in Jean-Christophe, to Berlioz, whom 
he seeks to establish as the great French composer. Berlios 
the man he has made known to us, for his method is to work 
through character to music; at this time of Entente con- 
certs why should not we hear more of Berlioz the musician ? 


THE VICTORIES OF PEACE 
The Home of the Blizzard. By Str Dovcias Mawson. 


Heinemann. 2 vols. 36s. net. 


Sir Douglas Mawson has been unfortunate ; for this history 
of the Australasian Polar Expedition appears at a time when 
public attention is diverted from even the most heroic 
exploits of peace. The book, however, is so vivid and 
informative that it will become a Polar classic, and, 
though it contains no story quite so “ sensational” in its 
circumstances as that of Scott’s last journey, there is at 
least one episode which comes very near that. It is the 
story of the expedition to explore King George V. Land. 
Three men set out : Sir Douglas himself, Lieut. Ninnis, and 
Dr. Mertz. Sir Douglas returned alone. Ninnis, with 
half the food and a sledge, fell into a crevasse 320 miles from 
the base; then Mertz sickened and died. With his limbs 
peeling and raw, living on the flesh of the last dogs, the 
leader ¢truggled on alone over the snowfields and glaciers, 
constantly tempted to eat, sleep, and die. Once he fell 
14 feet down a crevasse : 

Exhausted, weak, and chilled (for my hands were bare, and pounds 
of snow had got inside my clothing) I hung with the firm conviction 
that all was over but the passing. Below was a black chasm. - - - 


My strength was fast ebbing ; in a few minutes it would be too late... - 
I addressed myself to one last tremendous effort. The struggle occu- 
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pied some time, but by a miracle I rose slowly to the surface. This 
time I emerged feet first, still holding on to the rope, and pushed 
myself out, extended at full length on the snow, on solid ground. Then 
came the reaction, and I could do nothing for quite an hour. 

But it is not only at these dramatic moments that the 
human spirit is seen at its most indomitable. It is almost 
incredible that men should survive, much less do valuable 
work, amid the ordinary daily conditions experienced by 
the expedition. At the western base, on Commonwealth 
Bay, for example, the wind velocity for the whole of the 
first year averaged 50 miles an hour, sometimes rising to 
200 miles an hour, and this in a mean temperature about 
zero. 

“The lasting reputation of the expedition,” says Sir 
Douglas, “is founded upon the scientific volumes which 
will appear in due course.” There is a good deal concerning 
gneiss and schist, hydroids, worms, ostracods, and ptero- 
pods, in these volumes, but no elaboration of technical 
detail. Chiefly, the book is comprised of straightforward 
explorer’s narrative ; of descriptions; and of the familiar 
but always fresh pictures of the Polar routine—the jests and 
the songs, the bad dreams and the ceremonial drinkings, the 
sewings, cookings, and house-buildings. There are some 
extremely funny stories about penguins and sea-elephants 
(and some marvellous photographs of their mass meetings). 
Concerning the latter beasts, Sir Douglas pertinently 
wonders why the father and mother sea-elephants should be 
called “ bulls” and “ cows,” their offspring “ pups,” and 
their home a “ rookery.” And here and there the explorers’ 
habits of naming their dogs after celebrities give us a smile 
that was not aimed at. We are pulled up with a start, for 
example, when we read that “ Pavlova was killed, and we 
made a very acceptable soup from her bones,” and that 
“Haldane was strapped to the sledge as he could not walk. 
He had not eaten the food we had given him, because his 
jaws seemed too weak to bite.” 

Sir Douglas’s collaborators in the book have served him 
well, and the maps are admirable. We can in fact say 
that no Polar book ever published has been more packed 
with interesting detail than this, and the illustrations to the 
volumes are more numerous, more diverse, and more beautiful 
than any we remember having seen in a work of this descrip- 
tion. Most of them are photographs by Mr. Hurley, whose 
work challenges even Mr. Ponting’s. Some of them are 
colour photographs, conveying an idea of the indescribable 
beauties of Polar scenery. Sir Douglas does his best to live 
up to them, but the pen of Pater himself would be taxed by 
such scenes : 


b 


The liquid globe of sun has departed, but his glory still remains. 
Down from the zenith his colours descend through greenish-blue, 
yellowish-green, straw-yellow, light terra-cotta to a diffuse brick-red ; 
each reflected in the dull sheen of freezing sea. Out on the infinite 
horizon float icebergs in a mirage of mobile gold. The Barrier, curving 
to east and west, is a wall of delicate pink overlaid with a wondrous 
mauve, the rising plateau. 

#sthetic appreciation, however, was not the primary 
object of the expedition. That object was the furtherance 
of scientific knowledge ; and from the indications here given 
we should judge that the scientific records which (if funds 
are available) are to be published later on will be found of 
immense value and interest. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


A Manual of Church History. By F. X. Funk. Translated by 
P. Percipatii. 2 Vols. Burns & Oates. 15s. net. 

As a collection of facts and dates, Professor Funk’s history has been 
well known to, and much used by, those with a knowledge of German. 
It cannot be said that he makes the study of Church history a very 
entrancing subject, and for English readers its value is lessened by his 
reliance, except for the original documents, on almost exclusively 
German historians. As far as English history is concerned, an effort 
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has been made to remedy this defect by employing Fr. Kent to add 
paragraphs on matters where Dr. Funk is either scanty or silent. 
Thus we get an extra page or so on the course of the Reformation 
under Henry VIII., and a slight addition to the history of the Oxford 
movement and the succeeding Ruman Catholic revival. On the whole 
Dr. Funk’s outlook is singularly impartial. He is more of a historian 
than a theologian, although the lay reader will find the sections dealing 
with heresies not the least entertaining in the book. As Flaubert 
knew, there is nothing like a really shy heresy for quaintness and a 
certain malicious, human quality of surprise. 

It might be an advantage, in subsequent additions, to omit the brief 
chapters in which Dr. Funk touches on matters artistic and literary. 
He is not very enlightening in treating of the early periods of Christian 
art ; and in the later centuries his comments are so inadequate as to be 
farcical. What can be said about this comment on the artist of 
the Supper at Emmaus?: ‘In the North Rembrandt created his 
masterpieces. But here art was chiefly devoted to natural subjects, 
as Protestant hostility to images left little scope for religious work.” 
That the reader may be quite sure this ineffable judgment is not a 
slip, Dr. Funk presents him with the following remarks on Rubens and 
Murillo : “* Rubens was an artist of the first order. Some of his works, 

- must be classed among the finest works of art, while others display 
too extreme a naturalism to satisfy the demands of artistic taste. In 
Spain Murillo of Seville flourished at this time. His pictures, with 
their well-blended colouring and their deep feeling and devotion, give 
him a place among the greatest religious painters.” 

We are not surprised, after that, to discover that this student of 
ecclesiastical art does not mention Correggio or Velasquez, to mention 
two painters sufficiently distinguished and different. A word of praise 
must be given to the publishers for the extremely handsome appearance 
of the volumes. 


THE CITY 


HILE brokers generally are not at all cheerful, 
¥,' / there is a certain amount of genuine investment 
business being done, for people who have money 
free are becoming tired of leaving it with the Banks at 1 or 
2 per cent. The Furness-Houlder Argentine Lines, Ltd., 
5 per cent. Debentures referred to last week were taken up 
rather well ; the number of applications was large, and under- 
writers were left with only 50 per cent., which is pretty good 
for these times. It is said that something like eleven mil- 
lions will be raised by Queensland, and Canada, as usual, is 
also hovering over the investment markets with a big loan. 
Many British industrial securities remain in good demand, 
and it is in this direction and that of shipping stocks that the 
most profitable business is being done, both by dealers and 
by the public. 


* * 


With news every day of the sinking of merchant vessels, 
the present might be deemed an unfavourable time to invest 
in shipping companies’ shares, but the contrary is the case. 
Although not all the increase in freights represents profit to 
the shipowners, their margin of profit, after allowing for 
everything, remains very substantial. This time a year ago 
the freight from Cuba to British ports was 12s. 6d. per ton ; 
now it is 60s., which does not make sugar any cheaper. It 
might be asked how is a company affected if one or other of 
its vessels are sunk. Such loss being covered by insurance, 
it is not a loser as to capital, but merely as to prospective 
profit ; and it would probably utilise the cash thus obtained 
in the purchase of another vessel. Quite apart from the 
present position, optimistic views regarding the shipping 
industry are based upon consideration of the two or three 
years following the war, for it will be a long time after the 
conclusion of peace before the merchant vessels now used by 
the various Governments are available for trading; when 
they are set free by the Governments, they will have to spend 
some time in the repairing yards. Meantime there is very 
little new shipping under construction, and many more 
vessels are being destroyed than are being built. The two 


shipping companies’ shares particularly recommended in 
these notes on January 30th—viz., Prince Line at 26s. 9d., 
and Court Line at 21s., are now 28s. and 22s.; the latter 
company has just declared a dividend of 7 per cent., making 
10 per cent. for the year, which is 1 per cent. more than last 
year. 


The current year’s results should, of course, be much 


better, and based on the present value of their vessels this 
company’s shares are worth over thirty shillings. 
* * * 


The announcement that provisional scrip in respect of the 
Hungarian Government 4} per cent. Loan issued in London 
last year may now be exchanged against definitive bonds 
has drawn attention to the German, Austrian and Hungarian 
Governments’ securities quoted in London. Two German 
3 per cent. Loans, two Prussian 3 per cent. and one Prussian 
3} per cent. are quoted in London, although dealings have 
never been frequent in them. Five Austrian Loans are 
quoted in London, but only one of these is held to any extent 
by British investors, this being the 4} per cent. Redeemable 
Treasury Notes, which were placed last year by Messrs, 
Rothschild and met with a fairly favourable reception owing 
to their (advertised) early dates of repayment. Four Hun- 
garian Loans are quoted in London, the principal being the 
4} per cent. Loan of 1914. During the first few months after 
the outbreak of war there were hardly any dealings in these 
securities ; within the last fortnight, however, business has 
become quite active. On Tuesday last fourteen bargains 
took place in German Loans, one in Prussian Consols, six in 
Austrian Treasury Notes, and five in the Hungarian 4} per 
cent. Loan, whilst six bargains took place in British Consols 
and thirty-two in the War Loan. For lack of sufficient em- 
ployment, some Stock Exchange members are making pointed 
comments upon these transactions. These bargains, however, 
are not dealings with the enemy and do not involve the 
transfer of any British capital to foreign countries, but 
merely a change of ownership within this country ; in some 
cases it may indeed be that they result in the import of 
capital from abroad, for it would not be at all surprising if 
some of the purchasers were resident abroad, London prices 
of these stocks (varying between 50 and 60 per cent.) being 
appreciably below the prices ruling in Berlin, Vienna, and 
Budapest. 

* * * 

Surely there has been a blunder at the Treasury with regard 
to the attempt to stop the London agents of the New York 
Ceritral & Hudson Bay River Railroad from issuing invita- 
tions to shareholders of that company resident in the United 
Kingdom to subscribe for their proportion of the new issue 
of 6 per cent. Convertible Bonds which the company is about 
to make. These bonds are very attractive, and the right to 
apply for them has a value of its own, and could be sold. The 
Treasury might perhaps be justified in going so far as to say 
that British shareholders shall not be permitted to apply for 
any of the bonds, but it should permit certificates of rights to 
be issued, so that British shareholders could sell them to 
America. If not, it simply means that British shareholders 
will be penalised and deprived of their rights because they 
are British, whilst the German, Dutch, French, and other 
shareholders will be able to sell their rights at a profit. The 
principle here involved is important, for American and 
Canadian companies very frequently give a bonus to their 
shareholders in the way of permitting them to apply for new 
securities at a price below their market value, and, as the 
Treasury cannot prevent American companies from con- 
tinuing this course, this action, if persisted in, will merely 
result in causing British shareholders to forgo part of their 
dividends (for these rights are regarded as forming part of the 
return on the capital) without the country thereby gaining a 
farthing—indeed, rather the contrary, for British holders are 
prevented from selling rights which would bring more capital 
into the country. Not so long ago the Canadian Pacific 
Railway gave its shareholders the opportunity of applying 
in fixed propertion to their holdings for 6 per cent. Ten Year 
Notes at 80. These notes were at once quoted in the market 
at over 100, and are to-day about 106. Full details were 
given in this column at the time, and many holders imme- 
diately sold their rights at a price which gave them a profit 
of about £4 per share. Now, however, if such an issue were 
made, and the Treasury decision holds, shareholders in this 
country would not be permitted to exercise or sell their 
rights. Emit Davies. 
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The war has brought about a wholly unprecedented state 
of affairs in the investment world, and a study of present 
conditions and the trend of investment shows, among other 
things, that (1) economic conditions are slowly but surely 
changing in favour of certain countries ; (2) a number of 
British industries are benefiting directly by the war, and 
will continue to do so after the war until re-equipment is 
completed ; and (3) a few other British industries are benefit- 
ing indirectly by the war through the elimination of 
German, Austrian, French and Belgian competition. 

We have prepared a memorandum dealing fully with 
these and other points, »ne of the conclusions in which is 
that shares in such companies as are benefiting particularly 
by present conditions should be bought for temporary invest- 
ment; and that such fixed-interest bearing stocks as are fully 
valued at the present time should be sold for this purpose, 
evenataloss. Details are given as to those industries which 
are benefiting by the war, as well asa selection of companies 
whose shares for the time being appear to be attractive pur- 
chases. A memorandum and analyses of Shipping Com- 
panies’ shares have also been prepared, in which considera- 
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books, and the relationship of each £ of share capital to 
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have been prepared by the Statistical Department of THE 
BRITISH, FOREIGN and COLONIAL CORPORATION, 
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